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The writer, a Washington, D.C., reporter 
for the Bureau of National Affairs, drew a 
blank when he requested his personal FBI 
file, but the Bureau opens a file on each 
FOIA requester. 


he gargantuan. building in 

Washington, D.C., named after 

J. Edgar Hoover is a monument 
emphasizing security over all other 
consideration. Even going to the 
windowless public information room 
requires a uniformed escort. 

But in recent years the Freedom 
of Information Act has required the 
Federal Bureau of Information to 
disgorge some of its secrets — 
even about Oberlin. 

Using “FOIA” to dislodge FBI 
files may be a sport of passing fancy, 
but for the moment the agency is 
busy answering questions. Obtain- 
ing your own personal file now takes 
a few months. Or, you can ask 
about anything else you want. John 
Burgess ‘72 and I asked about FBI 
surveillance of political activities at 
Oberlin College from 1960 to 1975. 
Almost two years later we got an an- 
swer. 

In over 400 pages, the FBI re- 
vealed that agents and as many as 
five informants regularly monitored 
Oberlin demonstrations about civil 
rights and the Vietnam War. Sev- 
enty-one separate reports contain 
the names of 52 Oberlinians. 

The emerging picture shows an 
FBI searching for evidence of Com- 
munist infiltration but rarely find- 
ing it. The documents include evi- 
dence that a former Oberlin police 
chief and at least one student regu- 


EB.I. 
“surveillance” 


at 
Oberlin 


by Toby J. Mcintosh ‘71 


larly fed the FBI information. There 
are indications that the Bureau 
routinely checked to see whether 
demonstrating students were chil- 
dren of government employees — 
perhaps assisted by College em- 
ployees. And the reports are 
spiced with the kind of irrelevancies 
and historical footnotes for which 
the FBI files have grown famous. 

To be sure, the “Oberlin Papers” 
contain revelations less astounding 
than those to which we have be- 
come accustomed. However, the 
revelations fit cozily into the scheme 
of FBI surveillance, proving that 
even a liberal arts college and con- 
servatory 35 miles southwest of 
Cleveland could attract the eye of 
the FBI. 

FBI disclosures to other amateur 
inquisitors have more than ratified 
the suspicions of those once thought 
to be paranoiacs. Taxpayers paid 
more than $1.6 million to inform- 
ers spying on the Socialist Workers 
Party (SWP) during the past 16 
years. Cointel, the counterintelli- 
gence program, was directed 
against 2,300 targets, beginning in 
1956 with the Communist Party USA 
and ending in 1971 with “students 
demonstrating against anything,” 
according to the Senate Intelligence 
Committee 1976 report. More than 
half of the Cointel operations were 
directed at the Communist Party. 
The Senate report said, “The unex- 
pressed major premise of much of 
Cointel is that the Bureau has a role 
In maintaining the existing social 
order and... combating those 
that threaten that order.” To that 
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end the FBI conducted 1,300 “sur- 
reptitious entries” between 1942 
and 1970. Today, the FBI has cut 
back its domestic intelligence ac- 
tivities sharply. In 1974, the FBI 
had 157 organizations and “an un- 
determinable number” of individ- 
uals under investigation, but last 
summer the Bureau was watching 
only 17 organizations and 130 indi- 
viduals, according to a General Ac- 
counting Office survey. 


The first hint of FBI activity at 
Oberlin surfaced during 1975 when 
documents disclosed to the Social- 
ist Workers Party showed that FBI 
agents had fabricated letters (Tap- 
PAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Jan-Feb 
1976) to the parents of two Ober- 
lin students, John Kaza ’71, and 
Steve Eipper ‘69. Purportedly sent 
by student friends, the anonymous 
notes warned parents of the poten- 
tial health and academic conse- 
quences of their sons’ participation 
in a 1968 hunger strike. Pointing 
to the Young Socialist Alliance 
(YSA) as the strike’s sponsors, the 
typed letters said the YSA was 
“cynically” using students for 
“purposes that go far beyond op- 
position to the war.” The bogus 
“interested student” then worried 
aloud, “I hope I’m doing the right 
thing.” Kaza and his father, Eugene 
‘47, have filed a $380,000 damage 
suit against the government. 

This incident remains the only 
“dirty trick” about Oberlin that has 
been revealed. Most of the newly- 
released reports contain little more 
information than could have been 
found in the daily newspaper, which 
was a principal FBI source. Typi- 
cal is the first report in the disclosed 
documents, dated April 8, 1960, and 
entitled “Communist Infiltration 
of the NAACP.” The author’s name 
is crossed out. Part of a report on 
the whole area covered by the 
Cleveland Regional FBI Office, the 


document says FBI sources are 
aware of no “CP [Communist 
Party] influence or control over 


local NAACP chapters,” including 
the tiny Oberlin chapter, the three 
officers of which are named. 

This innocent information was 
sent not only to headquarters in 
Washington, but also to dozens of 
other FBI offices and the “intelli- 
gence” branches of the military. 
(However, the Army and the Navy 
responded to FOIA requests by say- 
ing they had nothing on Oberlin. 
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The FBI is now awaiting military 
approval before releasing military 
reports about Oberlin loaned to 
the FBI.) The FBI report sheets are 
graffitied with initials, dates and 
bureaucracy of data gathering rub- 
ber stamp impressions such as 
“Confidential.” Although the agen- 
cy presumably intended to main- 
tain instant retrieval capability, 
the response to our FOIA request 
about Oberlin indicated that the 
system worked better in forward 
than reverse. For example, the 
disclosures contain orders to file 
reports, but no corresponding re- 
sponse. Moreover, obtaining the 
information required a long wait, 
from Dec. 17, 1975, when the FOIA 
request was made. In November 
1975, the Alumni Board asked the 
College itself to investigate FBI 
activities through the FOIA and 
condemn past FBI activities at 
Oberlin. However, President 
Danenburg declined to have the 
College condemn FBI activities, 
and said he would wait for a report 
from then Oberlin Congressman 
Charles Mosher ’28. Mosher re- 
quested information from the FBI, 
without filing an FOIA request, 
and received only the previously- 
disclosed material on Kaza and 
Eipper. 


The information released as a re- 
sult of our FOIA application shows 
that the FBI had a voracious appe- 
tite for information about political 
groups. In addition to keeping tabs 
on the NAACP, the FBI in 1963 
watched the Oberlin chapter of the 
National Committee to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee. An agent reported on 
the group’s officers, all freshmen, 
and on plans to invite an outside 
speaker. 

The rise of the antiwar movement 
started a long period of frequent 
reporting, particularly about the 
SWP and the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS). The reports 
grew full of detail. A Feb. 15, 1965, 
report tells of a Cleveland antiwar 
protest attended by 100 Oberlin 
students and observed by four 
“sources” and three agents. They 
collected phamphlets, jotted down 
sign slogans and remembered 
chants. 

Editorial excesses crept into some 
FBI reports, although most were 
relatively factual. For example, 
a 1968 report on a Cleveland dem- 


onstration noted, “Special agents 
who observed the demonstration on 
4-27-68 were unanimous in their 
comments that the younger partici- 
pants, i.e., those of high school and 
college age, were predominantly of 
the long-haired ‘beatnik’ or ‘hippie’ 
type whose actions during the dem- 
onstration reflected a greater inter- 
est in fraternization with each other 
than dedicated interest in a program 
presented during the rally.” An- 
other report from Cleveland dis- 
cussed “IMMORALITY” by point- 
ing out that many demonstrators 
“are extremely dirty in appearance, 
have shaggy beards and wild, un- 
kempt hair.” The report continued, 
“This would be a reflection upon 
their living standards and personal 
habits, but would not, in the minds 
of many persons today, be relevant 
to their moral standards.” Un- 
fortunately, a final sentence of this 
summation was deleted. 

The names of sources are blacked 
out, but some sources in Cleveland 
were obviously high level inform- 
ers. A special note attached to one 
memo about the Cleveland Social 
Democratic Federation warns 
that “any indication that Cleveland 
is aware of activities at these meet- 
ings would very likely disclose his 
identity.” One source reported on 
differences between Oberlin and 
Cleveland groups, explaining that 
at one point early in the antiwar 
movement the Oberlin leaders 
didn’t want any signs calling for a 
Vietnam pull-out. 

Obtaining praise from Hoover for 
being “imaginative and aggres- 
sive,” the Cleveland FBI office helped 
persons researching the New Left 
from a critical perspective, tried to 
design anti-SDS programs for local 
schools, and discredited antiwar and 
civil rights leaders. At one point, 
Cleveland  infiltrators were  in- 
structed to support the National 
Office faction of the SDS in order to 
help “transform a shapeless and 
fractionalized group into a militant 
and disciplined organization.” 

Agents filed reports on many 
Oberlin protests, often expressing 
relief at the existence of a silent 
majority. A 1965 Vietnam hunger 
strike by 34 to 39 students attracted 
“very little interest or sympathy” 
on campus, the FBI recorded. With 
what may have been a sigh of relief, 
the FBI added that “there is no in- 
dication of any subversive activity 
or support involved.” Reports on 
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civil rights marches in 1965 include 
precise counts of participants and 
conclude with persistent notations 
that the protests were “orderly.” 
Without learning any lessons about 
the consistent lack of violence, the 
FBI kept watching. Its sources 
and agents kept track of plans for a 
civil rights demonstration against 
the contractor building King Hall, 
and closely observed a 30-person 
Oberlin picket line protesting 
apartheid in Washington, D.C. 


Not until 1965 did the FBI locate a 
genuine Red, according to the re- 
ports. An unnamed source identi- 
fied William Thomas, an SDSer, as a 
member of the Communist youth 
organization in his hometown of 
Portland, Ore., in charge of “Negro 
mass work.” Thomas was the only 
Communist the Bureau ever found 
at Oberlin, although it looked un- 
der lots of stones. Even when no 
evidence of Communists existed, 
the FBI filed factual accounts of 
group meetings. Frustration 
seemed to show in an FBI report 
on a speech by Floyd McKissik in 
1966 which included such detail as, 
“He gave several examples from 
history of accomplishments by Ne- 
groes.” 

The FBI began paying more at- 
tention to Oberlin when the dem- 
onstrations against military recruit- 
ers began, although much of their 
information still came from news- 
papers and sources with insignifi- 
cant insight. The agency appar- 
ently did not put itself through 
the trauma of mass meetings or at- 
tempt to infiltrate campus groups, 
according to the released informa- 
tion. 

The 1967 surrounding of a Navy 
recruiter’s car in front of the Allen 
Art Museum received more than 
usual attention. For example, “One 
of the leaders of the student group, 
who identified himself to Smith (the 
recruiter) as one Paul Osterman, ad- 
vised the Naval officer that he would 
not be permitted to leave. He did, 
however, offer Smith a bottle in 
which to relieve himself.” The re- 
port tells that dispersal of the dem- 
onstrators by the local police was 
delayed because the city manager 
couldn’t be found, but it doesn’t 
mention the shift of wind that blew 
the tear gas back into the authori- 
ties’ noses. The FBI report at the 
time identified only four partici- 
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pants, the names taken from a Plain 
Dealer account. 

The FBI later made a successful 
effort to learn the protestors’ iden- 
tities. About two weeks after the 
incident, an FBI report reveals that 
the FBI police chief had fingered 
John Hill and Joan Campbell Harvey 
as participants. The police chief 
may have figured out the full list of 
dissidents, but these two students 
attracted special FBI attention be- 
cause their fathers were high gov- 
ernment officials. In one-page re- 
ports, the FBI said that Hill’s father 
was a colonel assigned to the Penta- 
gon and that Harvey’s dad was a 
deputy mission director for Agency 
for International Development in 
Turkey. The report gives no clue 
about how this information was 
used, or obtained. 

The identity of FBI sources for 
such information is protected by 
heavy black ink lines that only oc- 
casionally tantalize readers with a 
trace of a word. Several deleted 
names of sources, however, are fol- 
lowed by the phrase, “of Oberlin 
College,” giving rise to speculation 
about an official connection. Dean 
of Students George Langeler said re- 
cently that the official College policy 
was nonco-operation with FBI re- 
quests. He recounted an incident, 
unreported at the time, in which two 
young agents asked him to identify 
students in photographs taken at a 
demonstration, although just which 
one it was the agents couldn’t seem 
to recall. Langeler said he ques- 
tioned them and refused aid, consis- 
tent with College policy. Providing 
a contrary recollection, however, 
was former College security chief 
Walter Hopewell. Hopewell said 
his “normal procedure” was _ to 
refer requests for information on 
students to the deans’ offices. Asked 
whether some College employee 
gave the FBI student information, 
Hopewell said, “I believe in the 
bottom of my heart that they aid, 
but putting it down to a name I 
just don’t know.” 


Another bit of evidence, from the re- 
leased documents, points to an FBI 
source with access to College files. 
The communication to headquarters 
about the letters to the parents of 
Kaza and Eipper specifies that “the 
first names of the parents are not 
being used for the reason that they 
are available only through (long 
blacked-out space), whereas the 


students’ home address is widely 
available through the Oberlin Col- 
lege Student Directory. To obtain 
the names of these specific parents 
from (blacked-out space 17-char- 
acters long) would clearly pinpoint 
the Bureau as the sender of the let- 
ters in the event the desired results 
are obtained and the parents of 
these students lodge a protest with 
the College.” 

Yet another report from the Coin- 
tel files shows that the FBI had a 
student source and worked to find 
more in 1968. As told by the FBI: 
“As the Bureau is aware, Oberlin 
College is an extremely sensitive 
area in which to attempt the devel- - 
opment of informants. Due to the 
nature of the student body, the past 
history of the college and the atti- 
tude of the College administration, 
difficulties are interposed which are 
not present even on the average col- 
lege campus. Cleveland has, how- 
ever, uncovered one PSI (Potential 
Security Informant) who is a stu- 
dent at Oberlin. Blackground in- 
vestigation is now being conducted 
on this individual and, upon satis- 
factory completion, a request will 
be submitted for Bureau authority 
to contact him as a PSI. Additional 
efforts will continue to be made to 
develop other sources in this area 
consistent with the high degree of 
discretion and security which must 
accompany incursions into this ex- 
tremely sensitive area.” The results 
aren't revealed. 

The FBI also may have had ways 
of learning things from outside of 
Oberlin. A 1965 report indicates 
access to a letter from OC student 
Marc Landy ’68 to the New York 
headquarters of SDS telling about 
plans to picket honorary degree re- 
cipient Dean Rusk whom Landy 
was quoted as calling “our spineless 
Secretary of State.” And a Cleve- 
land source supplied information on 
plans to charter buses. 

Overall, the FBI’s experience with 
Oberlin must have been frustrating. 
The Bureau’s slavish devotion toSDS 
was way out of proportion to the 
groups campus influence and the 
FBI never adjusted to the broad- 
based antiwar front. At one point, 
an honest source reported, “No esti- 
mate of the number of members 
could be made since the _ typical 
Oberlin student will participate in 
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n January 1977 the Jazz Heritage 

Series presented a concert at the 

Smithsonian Institution’s Baird 
Auditorium in the Nation’s Capital. 
It featured three jazz pianists, Ro- 
land Har‘na plus Oberlinians Al 
Haig ‘44 and Stanley Cowell ‘62. 
The trio received excellent reviews. 
Haig incorporated into his perform- 
ance the spare melodies and puls- 
ing rhythms of the swing music of 
the 1930’s and ’40’s. Cowell was 
praised most highly for his inven- 
tiveness, versatility and virtuoso 
technique. The Washington Post critic 
said Cowell was the “most impres- 
sive technically of the three... 
also the most commanding.” 

The different approaches to their 
music by these two Oberlinians who 
have followed careers in jazz per- 
formance illustrate the growth of 
non-classical music at Oberlin. 

Haig studied piano while attend- 
ing the Conservatory and he also 
played in campus dance bands. Now 
the New Yorker calls him “one of the 
first and most capable bop pian- 
ists” and he has several recordings 
to his credit. He has played with 
Charlie (Bird) Parker, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Milt Jackson and Ray Brown. 
He has been appearing Mondays at 
Gregory’s in New York City. 

Cowell studied piano under Emil 
Danenberg and one selection he 
played at the Smithsonian was his 
original composition entitled “For 
Emil Danenberg.” Cowell came 
out with Max Roach in the late 
1960’s and bolstered his reputation 


through his work with Sonny Rollins, 
Charles Tolliver and his own group, 
the Piano Choir. After obtaining 
the Mus.B. from Oberlin, Cowell 
studied at U-Michigan. He _ has 
free-lanced in New York City since 
1966 and is the only non-Heath 
member of the Heath Brothers 
Quartet. He has been named “tal- 
ent most deserving of wider recog- 
nition” by Down Beat’s jazz critics’ 
poll. Cowell is also president and 
co-founder of Strata-East Records 
Inc. and owner of Stanco Publishing 


Co. 


Even before the Conservatory be- 
came part of Oberlin College some 
111 years ago, the Oberlin commu- 
nity was interested in music. The 


area of so-called popular music, 


Jazz 


at 
Oberlin 


by Regina Emily 78 


particularly jazz, has been a sub- 
ject of debate ever since the emer- 
gence of “swing” music in the 
1930’s. Obviously there was a 
connection between the interest in 
“swing” and the fact that it began 
within ten years after Oberlin stu- 
dents were permitted to dance. Pure 
jazz, which began in New Orleans 
around the turn of the century, 
apparently was not Oberlin’s kind of 
music prior to the ’30’s. 

While few professors in the Con- 
servatory saw the need to condemn 
jazz, there was little thought of 
teaching contemporary music prior 
to the 1960’s. It was not until the 


Arthur Dann, a faculty member since 1937. 


1970’s that jazz courses were offered 
at Oberlin, and in many cases extra- 
curricular involvement in jazz or 
dance music was discouraged. Now, 
however, the attitude has changed: 
witness the approval in the spring 
of 1977 of African-American music 
and jazz studies as part of a double 
major program. The lack of a major 
or of specific jazz courses never 
hindered the interest in and excel- 
lence of the dance bands that per- 
formed at Oberlin in the 1930’s and 
1940’s or¢the jazz groups of the 
1950’s, 1960’s and 1970’s. In addi- 
tion, there have been changes in jazz 
itself, such as the “bebop” offshoot 
in the post World War II era, third 
stream jazz, the use of electronics 
in performance, and the evolve- 
ment of jazz as a listener’s art. 
Nowadays the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band of New Orleans packs 
Finney Chapel and Dave Brubeck 
and his sons have been back to 
Oberlin (1974) to celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the recording (at 
Oberlin) of “Jazz at Oberlin” by the 
Brubeck Quartet. 

Doug Handyside ‘42, who still 
lives in Oberlin, has had a unique 
view of the development of jazz at 
Oberlin. Comparing the situation 
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when he was a Conservatory stu- 
dent to what has come later, he 
notes: “The change is quite striking 
in terms of today’s administrative 
support, but the student interest has 
always been there.” He recalls 
that even as late as the 1950's, a 
Conservatory student could be ex- 
pelled if a professor heard her or 
him playing jazz in a practice room. 
Handyside was instrumental music 
director at Oberlin High School 
and Con students would get him to 
let them use a portable wooden 
building for dance band practice on 
weekends. They often also asked 
Handyside to play along with the 
band. 

Arthur Dann, professor of piano- 
forte, says the situation didn’t nec- 
essarily mean that Conservatory 
professors didn’t appreciate popular 
music. He says he played it for 
them many times and they always 
seemed to like it. After his gradua- 
tion from music school, Dann played 
for three or four years in New York 
City clubs and “really got serious 
about jazz.” During World War II, 
he played on network radio. He has 
taught at the Conservatory since 
1937: 


Handyside still has a copy of an 
essay he wrote for the Yeoman along 
about 1940 in which he reported that 
one of his professors had warned 
his students that practicing jazz 
would ruin their taste for “good 
music.” Handyside argued that 
there were many advantages to be 
gained from the study of jazz. It 
required a large amount of intelli- 
gence and skill, it was “invaluable” 
musical training, and it was a good 
way to develop “precision, tone and 
technique essential to good ensem- 
ble.” Handyside did not think that 
it ought to be taught in a school of 
music. He said its proper place 
was “limited to the dance hall and 
juke box.” He wrote that jazz had 
little “spiritual or moral value, or 
much aesthetic value” and was 
purely a music of movement and 
improvisation. “There is very little 
originality and its effects depend 
largely upon arrangements and or- 
chestration,” he added. NHandyside 
now enthusiastically supports 
the jazz program in the Conserva- 
tory. 


President Danenberg, who encour- 
aged interest in jazz and ethnomusi- 
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cology when he was dean of the 
Conservatory, points out that jazz 
is a “natural, spontaneous feeling” 
and a music of improvisation. It 
differs from classical music and 
cannot be taught by classical meth- 
ods. Although Stanley Cowell has 
said he is greatly indebted to the 
classical training he received at 
Oberlin, Danenberg says a classical 
background has enabled many pian- 
ists such as Peter Nero and Brooks 
Kerr to develop an “all-purpose 
technique” which could be transfer- 
able to jazz. “This gave rise to 
many fertile ideas on the keyboard 
as well as a backlog of ideas to use 
in improvisation.” 

When Wendell Logan was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of 
African-American music in 1973, it 
was the first time that the Conserva- 
tory had anyone qualified to teach 
courses in jazz. Before that, jazz 
musicians from the Strata-West 
group came in from Detroit over a 
period of two years’ to teach at the 
Conservatory for one day each 
week. Because of transportation 
expenses from Detroit and the neces- 
sity of putting the musicians up for 
the night at the Oberlin Inn, Danen- 
berg thought it preferable that “the 
whole package be offered to one per- 
son with academic interest and 
background who could promote 
such a program and have a com- 
mitment to it.” Thus, Wendell 
Logan, now a tenured associate pro- 
fessor, came to the Conservatory. 
Because of the heavy financial re- 
trenchment, only one position could 
be offered. 

Despite the College’s financial 
problems, the Conservatory has 
kept its commitment to this modest 
program. 

Logan has formed the Jazz En- 
semble, offered several courses in 
jazz studies and in ethnomusicology, 
helped form many small ensembles 
which are directed by students, and 
he has encouraged development of 
a big band led by a student and 
part of Oberlin’s Experimental Col- 
lege (Exco). The Jazz Ensemble 
has both a large and small group, 


This was the theme song of many dance 
bands starting with Hank Ready’s 
“Royalists” in the early 1930's. 


one being led by Logan and the 
other by Floyd (Candy) Johnson, a 
part-time teacher of saxophone who 
commutes from Toledo. Johnson 
was formerly with the Duke Elling- 
ton and Count Basie bands. 


Controversy, however, persists. For 
example, Gary Urwin ’77, leader of 
the Exco big band at the time, as- 
serted in the March 4, 1977, Review 
that the Conservatory was not sensi- 
tive or responsive to the needs of 
jazz musicians and he criticized a 
remark attributed to Betty Chris- 
tianson ‘65, associate dean of the 
Conservatory, to the effect that a 
small town in Ohio is not an ideal 
environment for jazz studies. Chris- 
tianson was quoted by the Review in 
an article announcing the appoint- 
ment of “Candy” Johnson. Danen- 
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berg says Christianson was “mis- 
quoted.” 

He calls the current jazz program 
“respectable” and says, “In time 
we will get a jazz tradition. We are 
fortunate to have someone with 
Wendell’s dedication to build a jazz 
program from the ground up.” 
Danenberg thinks the jazz program 
has developed at a snail’s pace be- 
cause no interest has been expressed 
in teaching at Oberlin by outside 
musicians except for the Strata- 
West group. 

Logan says student interest in jazz 
is sufficient to necessitate more 
courses and more faculty. There 
are more jazz players in the Con- 
servatory now than he found in 1973 
and he says they are more compe- 
tent. In the past year, the number 
of concerts the jazz ensembles give 
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has grown to four this semester 
as opposed to four a year. 


Another “on campus” jazz watcher 
is Psychology Prof. Robert Dixon 
’'37 who recalls the “swing era” of 
the 1930’s and 1940’s when there 
were several excellent big bands 
on campus. These bands were com- 
posed of Conservatory and College 
students alike. While all played out 
of a love and enthusiasm for jazz, 
many were also using money earned 
from dance band performances as 
their means to an education at 
Oberlin. Five nights a week from 
7:15 to 8 p.m. there was a dance in 
“Rec Hall” — now the game room 
and conference room in Wilder Hall 
which then was called the Men’s 
Building. Every dormitory or house 
had its own formal dance once dur- 
ing the year with a full orchestra. 
Every class had its own dance. 
Each semester, each house had an 
“orchestra rec” when dinner was 
served at 5 instead of 6 and the 
dance was from 6 to 8 and was for- 
mal. This added up to at least three 
orchestra dances a week in the sec- 
ond semester. In the first semester 
there were not quite so many. 
Some of the bands that visited 
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Oberlin in those days were Tommy 
Dorsey, Glen Gray, Cab Calloway, 
Duke Ellington and Count Basie. 
There were, moreover, many excel- 
lent dance bands on campus. The 
earliest bands were led by Clare 
Hall ’33 and Hank Ready 33. 
Ready, who died in 1972, called his 
band “the Royalists.” He _ intro- 
duced the song “I'll Be With You 
Where You Are” as a theme song 
later used by other bands. The 
music had been written by Rube 
Bloom, with lyrics by Mort Dixon, 
and published by Remick Music 
Corp. in 1929. Its real titles were 
“Where You Are” and “With You.” 
Bloom’s Soliloquy was the 1926 Vic- 
tor $5,000 prize-winning composi- 
tion. He also wrote the music for 
“Don’t Worry About Me,” “Fools 
Rush In” and “Give Me the Simple 
Life.” 

The next dance bands at Oberlin 
were led by Larry Gill ’37 who called 
his band the “Campus Cavaliers” 
and Adam West ’37 who died in 
1969. Now a retired Presbyterian 
minister, Gill tried to reorganize 
the “Cavaliers” to play at this year’s 
“cluster” reunion of the Classes of 
1937, 1938 and 1939. Harold Pap- 
worth ’41, Larry’s string bass player, 


was helping to organize the re- 
union band but he died March 15. 
Papworth, who was superintendent 
of operations at the Oberlin Post 
Office (see LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY), told the writer last winter 
that “in most people’s opinion, 
Larry Gill’s was the best band this 
college ever knew.” 

Gill had a 12 to 14-piece band. 
Some of his musicians, in addition to 
Papworth, were townspersons “Bar- 
ney’ Oliphant and Jim Mann, 
Frank Melcher ’36, Albert (Bud) 
Hicks ’36 and Tharon Parsons ’39. 
Hicks played piano and is now a 
CPA in Los Angeles. Melcher 
played trombone and is now a senior 
staff chemist for the Coca-Cola Co. 
His brother, Robert ’32, is emeritus 
professor of music theory. Parsons 
played saxophone and is now chief 
pilot for the B.F. Goodrich Co. in 
Akron. 

(At the “cluster” reunion, Gill 
played piano, Oliphant “brushed” 
the drums and Bill Bell ’34 played 
the sax and the clarinet. Bell was a 
member of Gill’s band in 1933-34 
and is owner of Bell’s Music Centre 
in Warren, Ohio. Stanley Platt ’38, 
who sometimes played in _ the 
“Cavaliers” as a student, spelled 


Larry at the piano. Doug Handy- 
side, who “always wanted to play 
in Larry’s band,” played bass at 
the reunion. — Ed.) 

When Gill graduated, Adolph (Ad) 
Mueller ‘41 took over the “Campus 
Cavaliers” and kept its name in 
1937-38. The Mueller band fea- 
tured Oliphant and Brad Warner on 
drums, Papworth on bass and Allen 
Dudley ’42 on piano, among others. 
Dudley led his own dance band in 
1941-42. He now is vice president 
of the Findlay (Ohio) Publishing Co. 
which prints the Republican-Courier. 
For many years he was program di- 
rector of radio station WFIN in Find- 
lay. 


After the ‘’40’s, interest in dance 
bands declined but there was con- 
tinuing enthusiasm in jazz. Jack 
Melick ’51 was interested in jazz and 
in dance music while at the Conser- 
vatory and he has made this interest 
his career in life. He is presently 
a song-writer, pianist and leader of 
a 16-piece orchestra billed as “Music 
by Melick.” Melick has _ played 
with the big bands of Orrin Tucker, 
Jimmy Palmer and Guy Lombardo 
and with Lee Peeper’s orchestra. 
He also was pianist with the Stan 


At left, the “Campus Cavaliers,” led by 
Larry Gill '37; Below: Ad Mueller’s 
“Townsmen™ in 1938-39. 


Kenton band and played with Louis 
Armstrong in the Far East, enter- 
taining troops during the Korean 
War. 

Paul Horn ’52 studied flute in the 
Conservatory with Prof. Robert 
Willoughby and developed an avid 
interest in jazz. He has toured with 
Count Basie, the Gerry Mulligan 
band and in bands backing Sarah 
Vaughan. In addition, Horn has 
worked with Nat King Cole and 
Duke Ellington. He has received 
two Grammy awards for his perfor- 
mance of “Jazz Suite on Mass Texts” 
and he has won jazz polls conducted 


ly, he does studio work in movies, 
phonograph recording and _televi- 
sion performance. He also has 
played the saxophone, flute and 
clarinet in his own jazz quintet, the 
Paul Horn Concert Ensemble, which 
recently disbanded. 

George West ’59 was the leader of 
a large dance band in the mid- 
1950’s on campus and he played 
trombone in several student bands. 
Just before graduating from the 
Conservatory, West was named 
outstanding trombonist in the Mid- 
west Collegiate Jazz Festival. He 
has taught at Michigan State, where 


taught arranging, class trombone, 
a workshop in improvisation and 
an adult education class in jazz ap- 
preciation. In addition, he has 
played with the late Guy Lombardo 
and his band. George West’s band 
included Gene Young ’60 on trum- 
pet and Richard Sudhalter ’60 on 
cornet. Young is associate profes- 
sor of trumpet and wind ensembles 
in the Conservatory. Sudhalter 
plays cornet with and is leader of a 
jazz band called the “New Cali- 
fornia Ramblers” which specializes 
in Dixieland music and was recently 
performing at Stryker’s in New York 
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UPI bureau manager in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, and he is co-author of 
a definitive biography of Bix Beider- 
becke. 

John Harding Jr. ‘61 was in the 
symphony-band and the brass choir 
playing cornet while he studied at 
the Conservatory. He has gone on 
to concentrate in jazz studies profes- 
sionally. He has played trumpet 
in the bands of Maynard Ferguson, 
Stan Kenton, Si Zentner, Les Elgart 
and Ray McKinley. He was also 
principal trumpet with the Regina 
and Saskatchewan Symphonies in 
Canada. Since 1968 he has 
taught jazz courses and led a jazz 
band at the University of North 
Carolina where he has been assis- 
tant professor of music. Specializ- 
ing in jazz performance, Harding 
has backed artists Buddy Rich, Chet 
Atkins, Perry Como, Barbara Mc- 
Nair, George Kirby, Nancy Wilson, 
the Four Freshmen, Gladys Knight 
and the Pips and the Temptations. 


Representative of the new genera- 
tion of Oberlin musicians interested 
in jazz are Janet Hood ’72 and Linda 
Langford ’72 who together make up 
the jazz group, “Sarsaparilla.” They 
have had great success in the Bos- 
ton area and have released their 
first album which prompted the 
critic of After Dark to predict great 
success for them and to comment 
on their “dynamic presence and un- 
compromising professionalism.” 

The success of Oberlin alumni 
in the area of jazz performance both 
on campus and off seems to under- 
score Wendell Logan’s belief “that 
a broad musical background is nec- 
essary for all musicians and limits 
are bad for all musicians.” He 
says musicians need _ traditional, 
classical repertoire and they need 
to learn about newer music — from 
jazz down to John Cage, multimedia 
and electronic music and all types 
of improvised music. 

Opinions still vary on the 
amount of time and money which 
ought to be devoted to the study of 
jazz in the Conservatory, but it is 
hard to argue that the students and 
the Oberlin community are not 
(or have not been) interested in jazz. 


F.B.I.“SURVEILLANCE” AT OBERLIN 
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activities of 


the almost any 
organization without establishing 
any permanent affiliation.” The 


FBI carefully followed the declining 
fortunes of SDS at Oberlin, culmi- 
nating with a Jan. 13, 1969, report 
from two sources, both of Oberlin 
College, calling the SDS chapter 
“now totally inoperative.” 

Without the SDS to observe, the 
FBI contented itself with chronicl- 
ing ad hoc groups, with watching 
quiet Tappan Square vigils, and 
with recording the flying of a Viet- 
cong flag and its subsequent re- 
moval by a student. Occasionally 
orders from headquarters provided 
investigative direction, such as the 
time the agents searched in vain 
for information on the then defunct 
“Oberlin Other,” which had been 
found on a list of underground pub- 
lications. After a “discrete inquiry” 
the FBI learned that the address 
provided as the base for radicalism 
was that of “an older established 
family in Oberlin and [they] are 
highly regarded, and certainly no 
printing or publishing is conducted 
at their residence.” 

In a 1969 report on the Oberlin 
Resistance, Bill Hedges was identi- 
fied as “obviously the guiding force 
of this organization.” However, the 
accuracy of this report might be 
questioned. Following the FBI cus- 
tom of capitalizing key names, 
the agent’s summary of a Hedges 
article in The Oberlin Review upper- 
cased the radical names of VIVALDI 
and BEETHOVEN. 

Summers in Oberlin provided the 
FBI with Socialist Workers Party 
conventions held on campus during 
August. The FBI wrote detailed 
minutes of the proceedings, and 
managed to obtain lists of attendees. 
The FBI was apparently a shade 
more successful in its surveillance 
methods than the Oberlin police, be- 
cause a 1969 FBI report said an 
Oberlin officer was identified over the 
public address system and asked 
to leave. Sometimes the agents 
were bored, as with a speech by 
Fred Halstead that the agent char- 
acterized as “disappointing, in that 
it was in large measure historical.” 
Once the FBI engaged in social re- 
porting. One source said it was 
“not uncommon” for lesbians to 


dance together at an SWP party, and 
that “there were also a few gay 
males present, but they kept to 
themselves.” 

Reporting on Oberlin political 
activities apparently continued into 
1972. Two special agents stayed 
up all night watching the draft 
board demonstration in Elyria in 
1970. Later they worried about 
the Kent State University students 
who came to Oberlin. “Remain 
alert for the appearance of any 
weathermen at this sanctuary,” cau- 
tioned a telex message shortly after 
the National Guard killed four stu- 
dents. But the Kent-State-in-exile 
program at Oberlin didn’t bother the 
FBI for long, because a day later it 
reported that one reason the non- 
Oberlin students left campus “was 
almost complete depletion of food 
supplies.” In the fall of 1970, the 
agents were instructed to “conduct 
discrete preliminary inquiries” into 
black student unions and similar or- 
ganizations. The region was cau- 
tioned by headquarters to make in- 
quiry through “established sources 
only and in a fashion to preclude 
criticism.” What was done was not 
disclosed. By 1972 the FBI reports 
had a ring of “standard operating 
procedure” to them. “Oberlin 
Community for Peace not known as 
a subversive group and no investi- 
gation contemplated re this organi- 
zation,” an agent said in May 1972 
after watching 250 people at a vigil. 

How much time and money went 
into watching Oberlin is impossible 
to estimate, but it clearly involved 
more money than it was worth, and 
constituted unwarranted oversight 
of citizens exercising their freedom 
of expression. The expense to the 
FBI of locating and editing the doc- 
ument I don’t know, but the total 
cost we paid to obtain the finished 
product was $45.50. 
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studies: 


valid 


and 
necessary 


by Judy Stern ’78 
and Nancy King ‘80 
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hen Martha Verda ’48, asso- 

ciate professor of human de- 

velopment, taught “Women 
as Counselors” — a 12-person sem- 
inar — last fall, 82 women were 
left on the waiting list. These in- 
cluded women from all four classes 
as well as women from the College 
staff and from town. There also 
were women who wrote letters from 
overseas all “pretty frantic about it,” 
according to Dr. Verda. When 
History Asst. Prof. Barbara Steinson 
added her “American Women’s His- 
tory” course to the department of- 
ferings at fall registration, 30 people 
enrolled in spite of the fact that she 
was new and unknown to students 
at Oberlin. What’s going on? Ober- 
lin students are “voting with their 
registration cards,” as Paula Gold- 
smid ‘64, associate dean of Arts & 
Sciences, puts it, demonstrating 
that there is both interest and de- 
mand for women’s studies on the 
Oberlin College campus and that it 
is a growing phenomenon. 

Women’s studies at Oberlin got 
its official start in 1974 when the 
Women’s Studies Committee, insti- 
gated by the Committee on the 
Status of Women, became an offi- 
cially-recognized standing com- 
mittee. Included in its membership 
was the associate dean who was re- 
sponsible for “feminist concerns of a 
curricular and professional kind,” 
a position then and now held by 
Paula Goldsmid. 

For two successive years, the 
EPPC (Educational Plans and Pol- 
icies Committee) ranked women’s 
studies first out of all proposals sub- 
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Phyllis Jones: People don’t ask ‘Is it 
valid?” any more. 


mitted for curriculum development. 
The first recommendation was for a 
grant that paid half the salary of a 
one-semester visiting scholar in 
women’s studies. Funds for the 
other half of the salary were granted 
to Oberlin by the GLCA (Great 
Lakes Colleges Association). Flor- 
ence Howe, professor of humanities 
at SUNY-Old Westbury, will be a 
visiting scholar at Oberlin next fall. 
She is founder of The Feminist 
Press and editor of the national 
Women's Studies Newsletter. 

In addition, women’s studies re- 
ceived a $19,000 grant this past 
year for five new courses to be of- 
fered in the next few years. The 
money, from the Mellon Foundation 


and the McCandless bequest curric- 
ulum development funds, is largely 
earmarked to free up members of 
the faculty from some of their cur- 
rent responsibilities so they can 
prepare the new courses. Tenta- 
tively, two new courses in philos- 
ophy will be offered next year, one 
each semester. These are: “The 
Nature and Status of Women: Classi- 
cal and Contemporary Views,” by 
Daniel Merrill with Norman Care, 
and “Justice, Equality, and Self- 
Respect,” by Mr. Care with Mr. 
Merrill. In the fall of 1979 will be 
“Women’s Issues in French Litera- 
ture,” by Assoc. French Prof. Vik- 
toria Skrupskalis, and next spring, 
“Self-Concepts: Modern American 
Women from Dickinson to Rich,” 
which will be team taught by Phyl- 
lis Jones, assistant professor of En- 
glish and Ms. Goldsmid, assistant 
professor of sociology-anthropol- 
ogy. Also, in the fall of 1979, 
Phyllis Gorfain, assistant professor 
of English, will teach “Sexual Sym- 
bolism in Folklore and Society.” 


The Women’s Studies Committee is 
now an active group of faculty, stu- 
dents and others affiliated with the 
College, meeting Mondays at noon, 
sandwiches in hand, to discuss and 
plan the future of women’s studies 
at Oberlin. The committee is re- 
sponsible for the successful Friday 
noon forums called “Sandwich 
Seminars,” where a student, fac- 
ulty member or guest shares re- 
search or special interests related 
to women’s studies in his/her field. 
In the past two years, these semi- 
nars have covered such topics as 
women in medieval society, women 
in art and women poets. The com- 
mittee also sponsors speakers and 
has in recent years brought Phyllis 
Chesler, Joseph Pleck and Gerda 
Lerner to the Oberlin campus. Last 
fall committee members met with 
interested faculty and students in 
an eight-hour workshop to discuss 
ideology and hash out problems in- 
volved in teaching women’s studies. 
The workshop was led by cendra 
Parks ‘66, a member of Alumni in 
Service to Oberlin College (ASOC). 
Funds allocated in the College bud- 
get and gifts to the “Women’s Proj- 
ect Fund” have made these activi- 
ties possible. The committee is 
also aided by David Love, instruc- 
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tor in philosophy, who, as consul- 
tant to the faculty, helps with teach- 
ing and curriculum development. 
Members of the committee have 
worked out specific guidelines for 
the individual major in women’s 
studies and have conducted a survey 
of faculty and student interests and 


demands for women’s _ studies 
courses. 
The accelerating demand for 


women’s studies materials by fac- 
ulty and students is affirmed by 
Head Public Services Librarian 
Virginia Harris who is also a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Studies Com- 
mittee. She believes it to be a direct 
result of courses now offered but 
has observed that there is also 
“more use of library resources out 
of personal interest in women’s 
studies than for many other con- 
cerns.” Past women’s | studies 
courses have included: practical 
self-defense, survival of the woman 
as an artist, rhetoric of social 
movements, focus on feminism, 
women in Russian literature, an- 
thropological perspectives on 
women, women in science: con- 
temporary challenges and achieve- 
ments, as well as many courses in 
sociology, human _ development, 
psychology and English. Enroll- 
ment in some of these courses has 
been impressive: 70 women and five 
men signed up for “Women and Art” 
when it was offered in the spring of 
1976. 


Phyllis Jones, who chairs the Wom- 
en’s Studies Committee, is pleased 
with the growing faculty enthusi- 
asm for women’s studies. “A very 
large number of faculty want to sit 
on the Women’s Studies Committee 
and a really exciting number of 
faculty are interested in devising 
women’s studies courses.” She 
speculates that the increasing in- 
terest among faculty is related to 
the fact that various disciplines are 
now acquiring a body of knowledge 
related to women’s studies. She 
adds: “People don’t even ask the 
question anymore, ‘Is women’s 
studies valid?’ As_ professionals, 
we're becoming aware of how much 
has been done in our fields.” An- 
thropologist Jack Glazier espouses 
a similar view: “There are femin- 
ists in anthropology emphasizing 
things that have been overlooked 
... I’ve become aware especially 
in the last four to five years... 
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it’s good, it’s healthy, it’s caused 
us to rethink a lot of our ideas.” 

Norman Care and Dan Merrill led 
a Winter Term project last year on 
“Feminism and Philosophy,” exam- 
ining philosophical history and 
basic social questions related to the 
feminist movement, spurring inter- 
ests which eventually led to 
the planning of their two new in- 
troductory courses for next year. 
Care sees women’s studies as 
“crossing department lines... a 
rather nice way for interdisciplinary 
interests to get into the Oberlin 
curriculum.” Although he thinks 
“women’s studies courses are 
still considered a fringe area,” Care 
doesn’t see why his new course 
should be considered any less legiti- 
mate than other philosophy studies. 
“Women’s studies should not be a 
counselling program or a program to 
make people feel strong. It can and 
should be serious intellectual work.” 
Care, however, is pessimistic about 
the future of women’s studies. “It’s 
going to be hard to keep work in 
this area of study in the curriculum 
year after year.” 

Merrill, who sees himself primar- 


ily as an_ historical philosopher, 
says that women’s studies has 
“gotten me _ interested in social 
philosophy. I think it’s kind of 


leading me by the hand into that 
area, which in the long run I think 
will make me a better philosopher.” 
When asked how he felt as a man 
teaching women’s studies, Merrill 
replied, “I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if it made some kind of dif- 
ference in classroom dynamics. | 
do feel a little funny about it, but 
I’m not sure there’s any rational 
basis for that. I think these are 
basic issues important to both men 
and women and I don’t feel: reluc- 
tant to approach the sort of intel- 
lectual issues involved. It’s on the 
experiential level that I feel more 
hesitant.” Says Care: “Men can be 
feminists too.” 

Marcia Colish, professor of his- 
tory, opposes a separate program or 
department for women’s studies and 
advocates incorporating women’s 
studies into existing courses. 
“There is no future for a separate 
program financially,” she said. “The 
best place for it is in courses in the 
relevant disciplines. A separate 
program doesn’t encourage stu- 
dents to confront it. It’s very easy 
for them to ignore women’s studies 


if the program is taking care of it.” 
Frank Laycock, professor of edu- 
cation, also believes that “simply 
creating a major and a separate pro- 
gram is not the best way because it 
wouldn’t reach enough people. The 
crusade has got to be with the men 
in order to break up the power 


structure. You can’t do that with a 
separate department. It’s difficult 
politically — we’re talking about 


threatening existing programs.” 
Many faculty, such as Harlan Wil- 

son, instructor in government, 

have difficulty relating women’s 


studies to their particular courses. 
Wilson, who teaches American po- 
litical theory, said, “If I were teach- 
ing American history, I would include 
George Lanyi, pro- 


more women.” 
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Martha Verda: You can't push it back in 
a box. 


fessor of government, said, “I’m not 
against it,” when asked about the 
expansion of the women’s studies 
program, “Better to be done in a 
professional way than a dilettantish 
way.” 

Phyllis Jones sees the responsi- 
bility for women’s studies as mutual 
to both faculty and students. “The 
problem is that until the students 
take women’s studies seriously, it’s 
easy for faculty not to see it as im- 
portant. There is no greater incen- 
tive for faculty introduction of 
women’s studies than student pres- 
sure and student questions.” 


Sophomore Liz Deluna, who is con- 
sidering a major in women’s 
studies, took American women’s 
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history this past fall, and said that’s 
what got her interested in women’s 
studies. She feels differently about 
her other studies — “They've been 
defined for me and I can’t accept 
the way they’ve been defined” — 
and feels that studying things from a 
feminist point of view is “real, more 
gut — I can get a lot out of it if 
I can relate to it that way.” 

“It’s a perspective that isn’t seen 
normally, especially in courses that 
are taught by men,” said Janet 
Bayer, a junior. “Personally, I feel 
left out and that I’m getting an in- 
complete education if it’s missing.” 

Many women students at Oberlin 
feel very strongly about women’s 
studies and feminist currents have 
electrified the campus to a sensi- 
tivity not so easily found beyond 
Oberlin town limits. The difficulties 
come in meeting students’ needs 
and interests in the most satisfying 
way possible, and opinions vary on 
which is the best course to follow. 

“T don’t think there should have 
to be a separate women’s studies 
program,” says Deluna. “Ideally 
there should be women’s studies in 
all courses, but that’s not realistic 
right now.” She believes more 
women would be interested if WS 
courses were available to them in 
their major fields. 

Most students seemed to feel that 
a separate WS program would not 
be necessary if women-related ma- 
terials were incorporated into exist- 
ing courses, but that currently full 
integration is neither possible nor 
sufficient. “We need a course in 
every department relating that field 
to important issues concerning 
women,” says junior Connie Cave. 
Julia Kreilkamp agrees that “in any 
course you can write your papers 
on women, but that’s not enough.” 

All the students we have talked 
to think the existing WS program is 
inadequate, but most are impressed 
with the quality of individual 
courses they have taken so far. Stu- 
dents tend to indicate higher ex- 
pectations for WS courses than 
other classes, expecting a “clearer 
analysis of life, an understanding” 
and “much livelier discussion.” 
They consider WS a different ap- 
proach to learning “what we want 
to find out, not what we need for a 
degree.” “Maybe they shouldn't 
change the way you think,” said one 
student, “but they should challenge 
it.” In their other courses, students 
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often feel frustrated trying to get 
women-related information incor- 
porated into the main body of course 
work. 

Many students feel that the over- 
all goal of the program is too vague, 
that more specific guidelines are 
needed for a WS major, and are 
skeptical about there being enough 
courses to fulfill a major. 

Senior Karen Friedman has an in- 
dividual major in WS, which she 
titled “Women’s Roles and Images,” 
drawing on literature and_ social 
sciences. She believes her major 
has forced her to think about what 
she is doing in Oberlin, and has 
been more practical than anything 
else she could have done. She has 
been involved in the Oberlin Wom- 


Paula Goldsmid: Students are voting 
with their registration cards. 


en’s Service Center, a community 
organization offering a hotline and 
other counselling services, partly 
as a practicum for her major. She 
has been chairperson of the Oberlin 
Center for Integrated Services and 
says she plans to follow up this in- 
terest after she leaves Oberlin. 

A topic that comes up again and 
again in talking to students about 
WS is the issue of men — as teach- 
ers and as students in WS courses. 
Some feel that a man’s point of view 
is valuable, some “don’t object to 
it if they’re qualified,” and many 
others assert “we'd like to see more 
women teachers, damn it.” Most 


feel that it’s preferable to have 
women teaching WS, that somehow 
“the concern and emotion have to 
be conveyed,” while others believe 
it depends on the course and that 
potentially more personal courses 
should be taught by women. 

‘I hope everybody will realize 
it’s important,” said one man taking 
a WS course, “and that in the end 
it is beneficial to men as well.” 
Said another male student, “Sure I’d 
take one, if it was good.” Stuart 
Schear said “The reason more men 
aren't interested — and they should 
be — is because they don’t feel it’s 
necessary.” Schear said he gen- 
erally didn’t feel “intimidated or 
privileged” in the WS course he 
took, but that he was disappointed 
there was “no feminist analysis, no 
feminist viewpoint, no feminist 
ideology.” 

Teachers have observed an in- 
creasing number of men in WS 
courses and private readings, and 
Phyllis Jones has sponsored men 
for feminist Winter Term projects. 

Some faculty feel that WS has lost 
momentum recently, that some of 
the fervor of the initial fights for 
legitimacy has subsided perhaps as 
a casulty of an overall campus at- 
mosphere. “All this stuff was in the 
air when I came here in 1971,” re- 
flected Jack Glazier. “I’m not sure 
it’s as intense now as it was a few 
years ago; there seems to be a gen- 
eral political apathy, and maybe it’s 
spilled over into women’s studies.” 

And what about the future? 
Says Martha Verda: “I would not 
only hope, but predict, that wom- 
en’s studies cannot do anything 
but become stronger over the next 
few years. Once the awareness of 
women’s concerns and scholarship 
and feminism erupts, you can’t push 
it back in a box anymore as if it 
never occurred.” A consensus of 
students, faculty, administration 
and sources of funding at Oberlin 
have shown that women’s studies 
needs to be, and with their contin- 
ued efforts and support, it will be. 
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Herbert 
Gordon 


May: 


Oberlin 


remembers 
by Harry Thomas Frank 


Professor of Religion 


he sudden and tragic death of 
Herbert Gordon May on Oct. 7, 
1977, produced a sense of 
shock, loss and emptiness in Oberlin 
— no less in the town than in the 
college. Professor May, one of the 
most widely respected Biblical 
scholars of his generation, was a 
kind and humble man; the good sort 
of person who always made you feel 
welcome even when you interrupted 
his important work to talk of more 
trivial matters. Because of his 
generosity and unfailing kindness he 
had friends in every walk of life in 
Oberlin. It was astonishing to see 
the broad spectrum of people who 
came to the various services and lec- 
tures honoring his life and work. No 
segment of the local population was 
unrepresented. Beyond Oberlin his 
loss was also keenly felt. Letters 
and telegrams of sympathy flowed in 
from various points of the United 
States, Europe, Asia, South America 
and the Middle East. In addition, 
students of Professor May came 
from all over the country to attend 
the memorial service held in Fair- 
child Chapel in November. 
Professor May was interred in 
Westwood Cemetery in Oberlin in a 
private funeral attended by the 
family and a few of his closest 
friends. The next day — Oct. 13, 
1977 — a community service was 
held in First Church, where for over 
40 years one could see that dark, 
then graying, then  shock-white 
flowing hair of Herb May’s above 
the heads of the other members of 
the congregation. Before a large 
congregation the Call to Worship 
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was Micah 6:6,8, a text chosen as 
being one that spoke of the life of 
the man the community of Oberlin 
had gathered to honor: 


With what shall I come before the 
Lord, 

and bow myself before God on 
high? 

He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; 

and what does the Lord require 
of you 

but to do justice, and to love kindness 
and to walk humbly with your 
God? 


Most of the other texts for the 
service were drawn from_ those 
known to be favorites of this man 
who spent most of his life with the 
text of the Holy Scriptures. Psalm 
122 was a particular favorite. 
“Jerusalem,” he once wrote, “its 
walls and towers, the house of God, 
and feet within its gates... .” He 
was a humble man to whom many 
owed much. But typically he often 
expressed appreciation of those to 
whom he felt debts for their friend- 
ship with him. He was always at a 
loss for words to express his deep 
feelings of appreciation for his 
friends, and once said that he would 
like to have Psalm 103 say it for 
him. Psalm 103 was read at the 
memorial service as May’s expres- 
sion of thanks for his friends, and 
as his friends’ expression of thanks 
for him. 

The sermon text was drawn from 
Nehemiah 13:31, a passage which 
sums up Professor May’s primary 
dedication and _ basic _ simplicity: 
“Remember me, O my God, for 
good.” 

In his sermon the preacher said 
in part: 

“In remembering the past we pre- 
pare ourselves in the present for the 
promise of the future. Has not 
Herb May (helped us do this) in 
lectures and articles and books and 
maps — and for many of us, in long 
and always illuminating conversa- 
tions? He dug and drew, translated 
and wrote, taught and preached, 
prodded and led so that we might 
remember — for good. 

“Though his style was not that of 
Charles G. Finney, it was right that 
Herbert May should become the 
Finney Professor for the Graduate 
School of Theology. His passion for 


truth was no less than Finney’s. He 
brought those qualities to the lands 
of the Bible and to the pages of 
Scripture, so that his charts and 
commentaries were always pro- 
duced with the utmost care.” 

The prayers following the sermon 
were consciously modeled on one of 
the great prayers of the Church, the 
Te Deum Laudamus, to remind us all 
of the glorious tradition in which 
Herbert May stands. The call to 
prayer was an invitation to celebra- 
tion: 

Let us rejoice! Let us give thanks 

unto God for the life and work of 

Herbert May. Let us pray. 


And the prayers said in part: 


Great art Thou, O God, and greatly 
to be praised. 
From everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God. 
Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly 
to be praised. 
Thy sheep are in Thy hands, 
Grant them the assurance of Thy 
eternal presence. 


Almighty and everliving God, 
giver of every good and perfect gift. 
We offer unto Thee most high praise 
and hearty thanks for the wonder- 
ful grace and gentle goodness of 
our brother, Herbert; for his love of 
Thee with all his heart, 
and all his mind, 
and all his soul. 
We rejoice and give thanks unto 
Thee, Almighty and everliving 
God. 


God of peace, who has taught us by 
Thy son and Thy servants, 
that in quietness and in confidence 
shall be our peace, 
We rejoice in the life of this 
excellent man, 
who walked among us enriching 
our lives without thought of 
reward; 
who furthered Thy cause in this 
world with tireless scholarship 
and unfailing faith; 
whose name is called “blessed” 


Herb May at Megiddo (from the lantern 
slide shown on the front cover). 
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in the far corners of the earth. 
For him and for this we thank Thee, 
God of Peace, who hast taught us 
by Thy Son and Thy Servants, 
that in quietness and confidence 
shall be our peace. 


The life of this wholly decent man 
praises Thee. 
The glorious company of the 
apostles praise Thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the 
prophets praise Thee. 
The noble army of the martyrs 
praise Thee. 
Our Father, of infinite majesty. 


We believe that Thou shalt come to 
be our judge. 

We therefore pray Thee, help Thy 
servants, whom Thou hast re- 
deemed with Thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with 

Thy saints, 

in everlasting glory. 

Amen 


Participants in the community 
service were Richard C. Wolf, who 
came from Nashville, Tenn., to 
represent Vanderbilt University, 
Grover A. Zinn Jr. and Harry Thom- 
as Frank of the department of reli- 
gion in Oberlin College, and John 
Elder ’53, minister of First Church. 

On Nov. 15 the General Faculty 
of the College adopted a Memorial 
Minute which recalled Herbert Gor- 
don May’s manifold contributions to 
scholarship in his roles as archaeol- 
ogist, cartographer, theologian, 
historian of ancient near eastern 
thought, and above all as translator 
of the Bible. The Minute noted 
that May “was the last of a genera- 
tion of American giants in Old 
Testament study.” It recalled that 
in 1934 he was appointed to the 
Charles Grandison Finney Chair of 
Old Testament Languages and 
Literature in the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology. It was his first 
teaching position. It was to be his 
greatest love. As Herbert May said 
in a note he left with his will: 
4 . not only Jerusalem, but Fair 
Haven, Chicago, Melvin, Oberlin, 
Nashville, New Haven. From Fair 
Haven to New Haven, but always 


Oberlin.” 

“. . . but always Oberlin.” 

On Nov. 17 and 18 the Haskell 
Lectureship Committee and_ the 


Mead-Swing Lectureship Committee 
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sponsored a series of lectures titled 
“Herbert Gordon May, in memoriam.” 
Four outstanding Biblical scholars 
— friends of Herb May — came to 
Oberlin to speak to very large audi- 
ences. Marvin Pope of Yale Uni- 
versity spoke on “The Covert Con- 
cern of Solomon’s Sublime Song.” 
Just before Professor Pope spoke, 
Cantor Saul Meisels of Cleveland 
sang traditional Jewish melodies 
based on The Song of Songs. Can- 
tor Meisels wished to offer “some- 
thing in memory of my _ dear 
friend.” That there could have 
been no more appropriate or any 
finer offering was attested to by the 
reverent silence which was left when 
the last of the resonant sounds of 
Meisels’ voice died away. Yet with 
a quick smile Meisels reminded 
everyone of May’s ready humor, and 
immediately began to sing con- 
temporary songs based upon the 
same themes. David Noel Freed- 
man of the University of Michigan 
presented an illustrated lecture on 
“Ebla, The Tablets and their Sig- 
nificance.” William L. Holladay of 
Andover Newton Theological School 
presented a discussion of the “Ver- 
bal Interchange in Prophetic Ora- 
cles: The Voices of Jeremiah 4-6.” 
The lectures concluded in Fairchild 
Chapel on Friday evening with a 
deeply moving personal apprecia- 
tion of Herbert Gordon May given 
by Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Professor 
Metzger succeeded May as Chair- 
man of the RSV Bible Committee. 
Following Professor Metzger’s ap- 
preciation was “A Memorial Service 
Celebrating the Life of Herbert Gor- 
don May.” The preacher was Rich- 
ard C. Wolf, one of Herb’s oldest 
and dearest friends. The remarks 
of both Professor Metzger and Pro- 
fessor Wolf are printed in this issue 
of the magazine. No one who at- 
tended will soon forget the warm 
words of appreciation, the extra- 
ordinary singing that rang from the 
stones of the chapel, the marvelous 
playing of the organ by Haskell 
Thomson ‘58 and the tears and 
smiles of Oberlin College and Ober- 
lin GST graduates who had come 
from all over the nation to remem- 
ber “Uncle Herbie” with joy and 
with thanksgiving. 


an 
appreciation 


by Bruce M. Metzger 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


at Fair Haven, Vermont, Dec. 

26, 1904, son of Charles Leon 
and Mabel Maria May. He was 
educated at Wesleyan University 
where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa — an honor about which, 
with characteristic modesty, he 
seldom spoke. After graduation in 
1927 he began the study of the 
Semitic languages at the University 
of Chicago. in rapid succession he 
took the M.A. in 1929, the B.D. at 
Chicago Theological Seminary in 
1930 and the Ph.D. from the Univer- 
SiLy ite oO Sde 

During this period Herbert mar- 
ried Helen Isabelle Porter (Feb. 11, 
1928) and subsequently there were 
born two daughters, Gola Joyce and 
Helen Emily. 

Herbert’s intellectual powers 
soon came to the attention of his 
mentors, and immediately after re- 
ceiving the doctoral degree he was 
chosen to accompany the Oriental 
Institute’s Expedition to Megiddo 
(Haifa, Palestine), where he was 
useful in many ways, chiefly as the 
epigrapher of the group. Counting 
the three years spent on the expe- 
dition as part of Herbert’s post- 
graduate study, he had 11 years of 
solid training in higher education 
prior to beginning his academic 
career as professor of Oid Testa- 
ment language and literature. 

Immediately after the experience 
on the archaeological dig, oppor- 
tunity to teach presented itself at 
Oberlin. Here he made for himself 
a niche in the area of Biblical and 
archeological studies that will long 


He Gordon May was born 
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be remembered. Helpful and sym- 
pathetic to students, Herbert took an 
interest in a wide variety of areas. 
Not only the ministerial and pre- 
ministerial student, but also those 
whose interest in Biblical studies 
was only tangential, felt the warmth 
and enthusiasm of Herbert’s lectures. 

In fact, the reputation of Herbert 
G. May as a teacher went far beyond 
the Oberlin campus. In subsequent 
years he was invited to teach at 
Garrett Biblical Institute (summer 
1947), at Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary (1950), Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York for three sum- 
mers (1952, 1956, 1959), Vanderbilt 
(1967-70), and at Yale Divinity 
School (1970-71). He was always 
an enthusiastic lecturer and made 
use of artifacts from the Near East to 
illustrate his lectures. At Yale the 
story circulates that in demonstrat- 
ing the use of the ancient sling, the 
experiment was all too dramatic and 
one of the students was struck — 
fortunately, however, without 
serious consequence! 

In addition to these academic ap- 
pointments, Herbert May was widely 
known as an able and effective 
preacher. During the time of his 
studies at Chicago he served for 
a year as minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Melvin, Il. 
(1928-1929). In subsequent years 
he was a welcome preacher annual- 
ly on the campus of Tuscaloosa Uni- 
versity. 

Herbert May was invited to be 
guest lecturer on not a few founda- 
tions in addition to his teaching 
appointments. Already in 1938 he 
taught at the summer school for 
clergy sponsored by Macdonald 
College, Quebec, and in the follow- 
ing year he delivered the Carew 
Lectures at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Other honors followed, 


including election twice as_ vice 
president of the Midwest branch of 
the American Oriental Society 


(1940-41 and 1946-47) and then as 
president (1947-48). In 1961-62 he 
was elected president of the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature. In 1952 
his alma mater, Wesleyan, conferred 
on him the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of divinity. The honorary doc- 
torate of humane letters was more 
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Pope Paul, Lady Collins, Bruce Metzger and Herbert May at the presentation in 
1973 of the specially-bound copy of the RSV ‘Common Bible.” 


recently conferred on him by Ober- 
lin College (1976). 


Turning now to Herbert May’s lit- 
erary output, one is impressed by its 
range and diversity. His _ initial 
monograph, Material Remains of the 
Megiddo Cult (1935), was followed the 
next year by an interpretative ac- 
count, written in collaboration with 
W. C. Graham, professor of Old 
Testament language and literature, 
University of Chicago, entitled Cul- 
ture and Conscience: An Archaeological 
Study of the New Religious Past in 
Ancient Palestine. “New” religious 
past refers to recently discovered 
data from the past. At that time 
Herbert had just been installed as 
assistant professor of Old Testament 
language and literature, the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. The two authors deal with 
The Dawn of Culture, First Steps in 
Faith, The Ordering of Faith, 
Political Upheaval and Tribal Par- 
ticularism, Hebrew Nationalism and 
the New Imperialism, Disintegrat- 
ing Culture and Regenerative Con- 
science, and the Divine Plan in the 
Blurred Record. 

The book is illustrated here and 
there with more than 50 line draw- 
ings. These, we are told in the 
preface, were made by Mrs. Helen I. 
May. 


In 1949 Herbert collaborated with 
Chester C. McCown in the publica- 
tion of an analysis entitled Remapping 
the Bible World: Nelson's New Bible 
Maps. Herbert had charge of the 
Old Testament and maps and 
McCown the New Testament ones. 

Over the years Herbert published 
a good many aarticles in a wide 
variety of journals. Among those 
that appeared in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature was his presidential 
address, delivered before the annual 
meeting of the Society held in New 
York, Dec 277 7 19623 "atu ron 
Theological Seminary. This is en- 
titled “Cosmological Reference in 
the Qumran Doctrine of the Two 
Spirits and in Old Testament Imag- 
ery” (vol. 82, 1963, pp. 1-14). 

Herbert’s long time interest in the 
area of cartography led to the 
publication with the cooperation of 
R. W. Hamilton and Geoffrey Hunt 
of the widely acclaimed Oxford Bible 
Atlas (1962). This set of maps of 
the Bible lands has been reprinted 
several times — a testimony to its 
helpfulness to students. In the area 
of the exposition of the Scriptures, 
we have Herbert’s work on the intro- 
duction to and exegesis of the Book 
of Ezekiel in vol. 6 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible (1956). Soon afterwards his 
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expertise was to be seen as an as- 
sociate editor of the four volumes of 
the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
to which he also contributed several 
articles. Along with these manifold 
duties he managed to serve as book 
review editor of the Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature from 1948-1952. In this 
task he matched the book to be 
reviewed to the appropriate re- 
viewer with uncanny skill. 


Despite the mark that he made in all 
these diverse areas, it will doubtless 
be with the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible that Herbert’s name will 
be most closely linked, and it is in 
this connection that I came to know 
him most intimately. 

In 1945 Herbert was invited to 
become a member of the Standard 
Bible Committee and was assigned 
to the Old Testament Section. His 
work on the revision of Jeremiah and 
other portions came to fruition with 
the publication of the RSV Old 
Testament. After 81 _ separate 
meetings of the committee, totalling 
450 days of work, the complete Bible 
was published Sept. 30, 1952, the 
festival day appropriately enough, of 
St. Jerome. The new version was 
launched with an _ unprecedented 
publicity campaign. On the evening 
of the day of publication, in the 
Peeyeein Canada, “and, in many 
other places 3,418 community 
observances were held with over 1.5 
million persons attending. 

The actual production of sufficient 
copies of the Bible involved one of 
the biggest projects in book publish- 
ing history. The publishers, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, utilized five print- 
ing firms which amassed 1,000 tons 
of paper; 2,000 gallons of ink; 10 
tons of type metal; 140 tons of 
binder’s board; 71 1/2 miles of 40- 
inch cloth; 18 3/4 million yards of 
thread; and 23 million square inches 
of 23-carat gold leaf. When the first 
printing of 970,000 copies — one 
of the largest first runs in history — 
rolled off the presses in 1952, there 
were enough Bibles 1 1/2 inches 
thick to equal the height of more 


1951 photo of Professor May in the 
classroom at the GST. 
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than 100 Empire State Buildings. 
A pile of the Bibles would have been 
more than 24 miles tall. 

In the same year that the RSV 
Bible was completed, Herbert pub- 
lished a very helpful volume en- 
titled Our English Bible in the Making; 
The Word of Life in Living Language. 
Written in an interesting style and 
presenting a synoptic overview of 
the history of the English Bible, the 
book concludes with comments on 
the relation of the Bible and spiritual 
growth. All in all, the volume is of 
permanent value in managing to 
present in about 150 pages a very 
great deal of information. For ex- 
ample, it tells of the little known 
translation of the Scriptures made 
from the Hebrew and Greek by Julia 
E. Smith, the women’s suffragist. 
Published in 1876 at Hartford, 
Conn., at her own expense, this ver- 
sion is woodenly literal, using 
throughout the same English word 
for the same Hebrew and Greek 
word. Miss Smith thought, as she 
says in the preface, that this gave a 
“much clearer understanding of the 
text.” She also confides to the 
reader: “It may be thought by the 
public in general that I have great 
confidence in myself in not confer- 
ring with the learned in so great a 
work, but as there is but one book 
in the Hebrew tongue, and I have de- 
fined it word for word, I do not see 
how anybody can know more about 
it than I do.” The end result, how- 
ever, of such a policy of mechani- 
cal translation was much nonsense 
and, in some passages, almost com- 
plete mistranslation. In_ historical 
narrations she rendered Hebrew 
verbs in the future tense, giving 
the reader the impression that every- 
thing in those narratives, including 
the acts of creation in Genesis, chap- 
ter 1, was yet to happen. The 
extent of the obscurity is suggested 
by Jer. 22:23, presented as a com- 
plete sentence and reading: “Thou 
dwelling in Lebanon, building a nest 
in the cedars, how being compas- 
sionated in pangs coming to thee the 
pain as of her bringing forth.” Miss 
Smith illustrates dramatically a fact 
which some people do not appre- 
ciate, namely that most words have 
more than one meaning, and in 
translation the more specific mean- 
ing of a word in a particular context 


has to be determined from the con- 
ext 

In the summer of 1957 Herbert 
and I were asked to confer with 
Wilbur Ruggles, a religious book 
editor of the Oxford University 
Press. Ruggles, a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School, had learned from 
Dean Weigle of the desirability of 
issuing a study edition of the RSV. 
That summer I was engaged for 
five weeks with a committee of the 
American Bible Society preparing a 
critical edition of the Greek New 
Testament. As it happened the 
Bible Committee was meeting at 
Wolfboro, N.H. Arrangements were 
made one weekend for Herbert to 
travel from his summer home at 
Monterey, Mass., to an agreed-upon 
central location in Vermont, and 
for me to go there from New Hamp- 
shire. Meeting with us was Rug- 
gles, who outlined to us the logistics 
of what turned out to be the Oxford 
Annotated Bible. Five years later, 
after what seemed to be reams of 
correspondence and _ innumerable 
checking and re-checking (for each 
of us read the introductions and an- 
notations submitted by contributors 
to the other editor), the Oxford An- 
notated Bible was published. It was 
equipped with a set of maps of the 
Bible lands taken from Herbert’s edi- 
tion of the Oxford Bible Atlas. 

There were, as would be expected, 
occasional differences of editorial 
opinion between Herbert and my- 
self. Our policy in this regard was 
for each of us to give serious con- 
sideration to the preferences of the 
other when the decision pertained to 
the Testament for which he was 
responsible. It was only in con- 
nection with the title of the volume 
as a whole that we had prolonged 
discussion. It seemed to me that the 
use of the word “annotated” would 
describe perfectly the nature of the 
edition that we had in mind to pro- 
duce. Herbert, however, felt that 
the general public would find the 
meaning of this word somewhat 
puzzling, and preferred to call our 
venture a “study” Bible. For my 
part, the word “study” seemed to 
connote too much the drudgery of 
the classroom. In the end Herbert, 
with characteristic good humor, 
gave in and agreed to go along with 
the title by which the edition has 
been known in the market place. 
This was only one of many, many 


such cases where a _ spirit of 
camaraderie prevailed between us, 
now one and now the other acceding 
to the wishes of the partner. 

Among the high points in 
Herbert’s work with the RSV Bible 
was his contribution to the plan- 
ning that resulted in the publication 
in 1973 of the so-called “Common 
Bible.” In 1965 the firm of Nelsons 
published the Catholic edition of the 
RSV New Testament. This edition 
involves 67 changes, most of them 
slight, affecting 93 verses. In the 
following year (1966) the Catholic 
edition of the entire Bible ap- 
peared. Although no change was 
required in the RSV text of the Old 
Testament (not even in the render- 
ing “behold a young woman shall 
conceive” of Isaiah 7.14), the Bible 
was furnished with Catholic notes, 
as at that time required, and the 
Deuterocanonical books were dis- 
tributed throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In the course of time, however, 
the effects of the new climate 
ushered in by Vatican Council II 
began to make themselves felt. The 
next stage involved the preparation 
of a “Common Bible” utilizing the 
RSV text of the second edition of 
the New Testament. This edition 
reflects the changes that were 
adopted for the third edition of the 
United Bible Societies Greek New 
Testament. Although the publication 
of the third edition was delayed 
until 1975, as one of the editors I 
had knowledge of what the changes 
would involve, and so could com- 
municate these to the RSV Com- 
mittee prior to their actual publica- 
tion in the third edition issued by 
the United Bible Societies. 

The upshot was that in May 1973 a 
specially-bound copy of the RSV 
“Common Bible” was presented to 
Pope Paul by a small group of us, 
comprising Herbert, Lady Priscilla 
and Sir William Collins, Archbishop 
Athenagoras of London, and my- 
self. 

Perhaps it may be mentioned here 
that the latest chapter in the history 
of the RSV ecumenical Bible took 
place this past May (1977) with the 
publication of the Enlarged Edition 
of the New Oxford Annotated Bible, 
with the Apocrypha. This contains 
for the first time in English 3 and 4 
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Maccabees and Psalm 151, accepted 
by the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

After Luther Weigle became 
honorary chairman of the Standard 
Bible Committee in 1966, Herbert 
became chairman and the location of 
the office was moved from New 
Haven to Oberlin. Thereafter, 101 
Bosworth Hall became a familiar 
address on the letterheads of the 
Committee. Soon the name was 
changed from Standard Bible Com- 
mittee to RSV Bible Committee — 
a somewhat more descriptive title. 

At the time of his death (in a 
motor accident, Oct. 6, 1977), Her- 
bert was engaged in a still more 
ambitious project, the writing of the 
history of the RSV Bible Committee. 
This was to be based on the volumi- 
nous archives and records of the 
Committee which had been micro- 
filmed and indexed by his secretary, 
Mrs. Harriet Reynolds, and which 
are now on deposit at the Harvey 
Mudd Learning Center of Oberlin 
College. 


In turning now from the more ex- 
ternal details of Herbert May’s life 
and contributions, it is appropriate 
to consider him as a person. Warm 
and generous in his relations with 
others, Herbert was a friend to 
faculty colleagues and to students 
alike. Alumni bear testimony to 
his interest in their academic and 
personal growth, not only while in 
session but also after graduation. 

The home that he and Helen es- 
tablished at 237 W. College Street 
was always open to friends from the 
next block or from halfway around 
the world. Herbert’s wide interests 
extended even to maintaining in a 
special alcove of their house vari- 
ous plants, including a flourishing 
clump of papyrus which, he told me, 
was still growing in the same mud 
and water in which it had originated 
in Egypt some 30 years earlier. 

In summary, Herbert’s  per- 
sonality gave evidence of the union 
of a scholar and a gentleman. Mod- 
est and without pretension, quick to 
see another’s point of view and to 
offer help to those in need, he was 
counted as a friend by literally 
thousands who have scattered far 
and wide. They bear testimony 
that our lives have been enriched by 
our contacts with Herbert May. And 
for this we give thanks to God. 


In 
praise 


of 


edification 
by Richard C. Wolt 


The writer is Finney Professor of Church 
History at Vanderbilt Divinity School. He 
taught at the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology from 1952 to 1966. 


Proverbs 10:21, “The lips of the 
virtuous man nourish a multitude.” 


hen Herbert Gordon May 
spoke of the educational en- 
terprise which once occupied 
Oberlin’s quadrangle, he _ rarely 
employed the traditional, colloquial 
shorthand, “the G. S. T.” He said, 
“The Graduate School of Theology.” 
This was the hallmark of the dis- 
tinctive relationship which existed 
between the man and the school and 
of the distinctive degree of identifi- 
cation of the man with the ideals, 
purposes and conduct of the school. 
Perhaps more than any other person, 
Herbert May became the personal 
epitome of the Graduate School of 
Theology in our time. Certainly as 
much as any other person he helped 
to create, sustain and perpetuate 
those ideals, purposes and conduct, 
so much so that years after the 
Graduate School of Theology had 
ceased to be, those attributes were 
alive and strong in the man and in 
so many whom he had influenced. 
In the G.S.T. he found the oppor- 
tunity to exercise a remarkable 
combination of scholarship and 
instruction, an opportunity which 
he valued so highly and appreciated 
so richly that importunings to leave 
the school, which came regularly 
across the years, went unrequited. 
Here he found what he wanted; here 
he remained. 


What he found was that freedom 
which is the scholar’s dream — the 
freedom to give full rein to his keen 
instincts, high endowments and 
solid discipline as a scholar; a free- 
dom which enabled him to exercise 
his scholarly abilities and  ac- 
complishments for the widest pos- 
sible benefit and blessing of the 
people of God. 


When he so chose, he was free to 
give himself to the application of his 
gifts for the edification of his peers 
within the field of Biblical scholar- 
ship for whom over the years he pro- 
duced a steady flow of insightful, 
imaginative, provocative (and, at 
times, well-nigh whimsical) mono- 
graphs, some of which are only now 
bearing the fruits inherent in them. 
His ever growing, questing, deepen- 
ing, enriching erudition was always 
at the service of his fellow scholars. 

But, worthy as the edification of 
his peers may have been, Herbert 
May had another even more chal- 
lenging concern — the concern for 
the edification of the “multitude.” 
He had a passion to take the things 
of Scripture and make them clear, 
understandable and useful to the 
many. So it was that his vast erudi- 
tion was enlisted in the task of edi- 
fying the people of God; and, in turn, 
this concern motivated and informed 
his on-going research and scholar- 
ship, his teaching and his writing. 

For Herbert May scholarship was 
not an exercise in the acquisition of 
learned lore for the sake of that 
acquisition. His scholarship was his 
personal offering of devotion to the 
God in whose service he so fully 
dedicated himself, and in that ser- 
vice scholarship became the imple- 
ment and the means by which he 
intended to lead and guide those 
who would listen to him and who 
would read his writings into an 
evergrowing understanding, appre- 
ciation and exercise of the truth 
which characterizes that God. 

His concern for the edification 
of God’s people was clearly evident 
in the classroom. He was bound 
and determined that, as much as in 
him lay, his students would be en- 
abled to grasp and deal with the 
wider and deeper ranges of truth. 
To that end his meticulous, diligent, 
perceptive scholarship was mar- 
shalled, not just to transmit in- 
formation, valuable as that informa- 
tion may be, but to help people 
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grow, develop and mature intel- 
lectually, spiritually, existentially. 
Herbert May taught people rather 
than subject matter, but valid sub- 
ject matter was what he taught 
those people. He constantly 
endeavored to lure, or, if need be, 
to provoke students into an ever- 
deepening quest for truth. No sin- 
cere inquiry was too trivial or too 
insignificant to elicit a thoughtful, 
sensitive response from him. No 
aspect of his discipline was so rari- 
fied that he despaired of rendering 
it in terms capable of being grasped 
by those unversed in the finer points 
of Biblical studies. No sudden in- 
sight or imaginative approach failed 
to receive his enthusiastic support, 
and he had immeasurable patience 
for every student who was willing to 
try to learn. 


He opened himself to his students 
beyond the classroom. It was from 
him that I learned the worth of the 
open office door, and those who 
entered his door went, not just into 
an office, but into the life of the man 
who inhabited that office. He al- 
ways had time for the rest of us. No 
one was turned away from that door 
because Herbert May was preoc- 
cupied with a project. No matter 
how important or pressing that 
project might be, Herbert May 
would put it aside to give himself 
to his students, his colleagues, his 
friends, or even the chance stopper- 
by, even though that self-giving 


Lectureship fund established 
in honor of Herbert May 
Shortly after Herbert May’s death 
in October 1977, several of his stu- 
dents, colleagues and friends estab- 
lished the Herbert G. May Lecture- 
ship Fund. It was their wish that a 
program be established to continue 
Dr. May’s work on the Oberlin cam- 
us. 
: They agreed that income from this 
endowed fund should be used to 
bring distinguished Biblical scholars 
to Oberlin annually to lecture on 
topics related to Dr. May’s work. 
Mainly through the efforts of Rich- 
ard C. Wolf and Gertrude Jacob ’29, 
the May Lectureship Fund has 
passed the halfway mark toward its 
goal of $10,000. Those interested in 
helping it achieve its goal are invited 
to write to Gertrude Jacob, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


would mean burning the midnight oil 
to recover the time and accomplish- 
ment expended in making himself 
available. 

To both the classroom and to 
extracurricular contacts he brought 
a high level of integrity and expec- 
tancy. In the service of God he 
offered his students only the best 
he had to give, and from his stu- 
dents, whom he viewed as the rising 
generations of the prophets of the 
Lord, he expected a comparable 
integrity. Effort was rewarded and 
accomplishment celebrated, but 
sloth or indifference did not escape 
unnoticed and unrebuked. He was 
firm but fair, taxing but apprecia- 
tive, and the high level of responsi- 
bility which marked his scholarship 
and teaching was born out of a 
wholesome respect for truth and 
accuracy. He was an unostentatious 
man, manifesting virtually no evi- 
dence of any desire to be popular, 
but he did manifest an unmistakable 
dedication to being trustworthy and 
reliable — a dedication so patent 
that it secured for him the respect 
and the affection of a host of stu- 
dents; a dedication which intinc- 
tured every outreach of his life — 
his family, his friends, the com- 
munity, the churches, his colleagues, 
and even passing acquaintances. 

But he was not content to try to 
edify generations of students. He 
wanted to reach the “multitude” be- 
yond the classroom to offer to them 
the riches of the Scriptures, and so 
he welcomed’ opportunities to 
preach; opportunities which he 
fulfilled in a manner which led one 
student to express his surprise that 
the learned professor of Old Testa- 
ment could preach so well from the 
New Testament — here was no 
counter-Marcionite. Nevertheless, 
rewarding as preaching was, it did 
not satisfy his pressing sense of 
need to edify the people of God, 
and so he purposed to reach out 
still more widely. 


So it was that he took on, willingly, 
even eagerly, the arduous task of 
helping compile and edit reference 
books which would offer the knowl- 
edge of things Biblical far more 
widely than was otherwise possible 
— works whose value has long been 
attested to by both scholarly and 
general usage. 

Ultimately, his desire to edify the 
people of God had what seems to 
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many of us its finest flowering in the 
work of the Revised Standard Bible 
translation to which he devoted 
more and more of his time and 
effort. What joy he derived from 
each new accomplishment in the 
task; how he rejoiced over the 
steadily-widening ecumenicity of 
the endeavor as it drew together 
scholars and denominations and 
groups which hitherto had not 
shared with each other their com- 
mon devotion to the Scriptures. 
And here in the work of providing 
Scriptural accounts which are 
both true to the sources and under- 
standable in our time, I suggest 
that Herbert May found his most 
absorbing, fulfilling and rewarding 
activity. Here, it may safely be 
averred, he made that contribution 
which will serve best for the edifi- 
cation of God’s people — a true cap- 
stone for his own personal edifice of 
devoted dedication and unstinting 
labor. 

Quite unpremeditatedly in all 
this process of investing himself 
and his learning for the edification of 
the multitude, Herbert Gordon May 
was making a lasting place for 
himself, a place which he came to 
appreciate and to cherish in times 
when the winds blew from untoward 
points of the compass. 

On a raw, lowering day in March 
1965 some of us were plodding our 
way back to the Graduate School of 
Theology after learning that the 
decision had been taken to close the 
school. We walked in a deep 
silence which was suddenly broken 
as Herb exclaimed, “Well, there go 
30 years down the drain.” The re- 
sponse was_ instantaneous and 
accurate, “No way, Herb — no way! 
There is no one who can ever take 
away from you what you have done 
for and what you mean to so many 
people.” 

And that is precisely why we tes- 
tify to the fact that by any canons 
of definition Herbert Gordon May 
was a virtuous man; the kind of 
virtuous man who will indeed “never 
be moved from his place,” but “is 
remembered with blessings” for “his 
mouth was a life giving fountain” 
and “his lips have nourished a multi- 
tude.” 
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Sloan Foundation funds 

public service studies 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has 
announced a grant of $280,000 to 
Oberlin College in support of a new 
interdisciplinary program in public 
service studies. The grant is one of 
a very few the foundation has made 
to launch model programs at the un- 
dergraduate level. 

In accepting the grant, President 
Danenberg applauded the new pro- 
gram because it builds on existing 
strengths and draws on _ various 
parts of the liberal arts curriculum 
to engage students in an analysis 
of important public issues. 

Two faculty positions will be 
added to the economics department 
and one to the government depart- 
ment. The grant also provides for 
extensive use of outside policy prac- 
titioners and it will fund a program 


of public affairs presentations. 
Summer internships will also be of- 
fered and alumni, parents and 


friends of Oberlin could prove to be 
invaluable by assisting in the de- 
velopment of these off-campus intern- 
ship placements. 

The program was proposed by 
Oberlin’s Committee on Public 
Service Studies. Faculty members 
of this committee are Paul A. Daw- 
son, government; Robert W. Tufts 
‘40, economics and government; 
James Walsh and Stephen Cutler, 
sociology; W. Dean Wolfe, commu- 
nications studies, and Richard Levin, 
biology. 


Magen Solomon ‘78 directed Collegium 
Musicum in three performances of 

an ad hoc spring concert, ‘The Return to 
Life,’ during the absence on leave of 

the regular director, L. Dean Nuernberger. 
Magen was assisted by Michael Lynn, 
associate teacher of recorder. 


Election results 

Marvin Prevost has been elected 
president of the Class of 1978 to 
serve until its first “cluster” reunion 
in 1984. Laura Kaminsky is vice 
president. 

Chris Canarie (see page 25) has 
been elected president of the Class 
of 1979. Steve Anderson is vice 
president and Christopher Ball is 
secretary-treasurer. 


College Bowl again 

When the national College Bowl 
tournament was reinstated this year 
after a decade’s absence, Oberlin’s 
five-member squad advanced to the 
semi finals before bowing to Yale. 

The Oberlinains (Lorin Burte ’79, 
Merril Hirsh ’79, Alex Levine ‘80, 
Rick Malone ’78 and Nancy Thomp- 
son ’78) all were members of the 
WOBC staff. They earned a trip to 
Miami May 11-14 to compete in the 
“nationals” after eliminating intra- 
mural competition and_ regional 
rivals. After defeating U. North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill) and Tulane 
they were ousted by Yale. Mean- 
time, Stanford (the winner) de- 
feated Cornell. Stanford and the 
Ivies used graduate students. 

The semifinal and final contests 
were video-taped to be telecast re- 
gionally in May or June. David 
Hagerbaumer, manager of the Stu- 


dent Union, sponsored the Oberlin- 
ians. 
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Department discontinued 

The Arts and Sciences Faculty has 
approved discontinuance of the ed- 
ucation department and establish- 
ment of a “program in education.” 
This means that the secondary 
school teacher certification program 
of the College of Arts and Sciences 
will be discontinued. 

Teacher certification programs in 
the Conservatory will not be af- 
fected. The current catalog now 
reads that students presently en- 
rolled in Arts and Sciences who have 
already begun preparation for certi- 
fication will be assisted in their prog- 
ress toward certification either 
through work offered at Oberlin or 
at other academic institutions. 
Those who will be graduated prior 
to July 1, 1980, may complete work 
at Oberlin for the Ohio Teacher’s 
Certificate. Certification is not 
guaranteed for those to be gradu- 
ated after that date. 

The action was recommended by 
the education department and ap- 
proved by the Educational Plans and 
Policies Committee. The depart- 
ment made its recommendation be- 
cause of “declining numbers of stu- 
dents interested in securing teacher 
certification and at the same time 
increasingly burdensome state cer- 
tification requirements.” This 
year the department had only eight 
students enrolled in student teach- 
ing. Ira Steinberg, chairman of 
the department, told the EPPC (and 
also the Alumni Board) that the 
state’s requirements forced Ober- 
lin’s small department to face “the 
administrative load nearly that of 
the larger colleges of education.” 
He said that new standards which 
will be in effect by July 1980 will 
cause this situation to worsen. 

“In the name of making our future 
teachers more professional as edu- 
cators, we are forced to prevent 
them from becoming as educated as 
their fellow students at Oberlin,” 
Steinberg added. “New demands on 
their time for educational course- 
work, field work and student teach- 
ing together with those education 
courses that will continue to be re- 
guired comes at the expense of 
coursework in arts and sciences in 
the fields in which they are sup- 
posed to be teaching and in the 
number and variety of electives 
necessary to their more global intel- 
lectual development. They will be- 
come second-class students at a col- 
lege like Oberlin.” 
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New trustee 

Richard J. Kent ’34, recently retired 
president of railroad subsidiaries of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., has been 
elected to the Oberlin College board 
of trustees. 

He fills the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Robert Blyth ‘27, 
vice chairman of National City Bank 
of Cleveland, who has been a mem- 
ber of the board since 1958. The 
term expires Jan. 1, 1981. 


New football coach 
Don Hunsinger, who was defense 
coordinator at Oberlin 1970 and 
1971, has been named head football 
coach. He replaces Dick Riendeau 
who was denied tenure by the physi- 
cal education department after 
three years as head coach. 
Hunsinger, a Muskingum gradu- 
ate who is working toward his doc- 
torate at Ohio State, was head 
coach at Wooster in 1975 and 1976. 
Prior to that he was defensive co- 
ordinator at Capital. 


Staff changes 

Gary W. Weimer, director of special 
programs in the development of- 
fice since 1974 and a member of 
the staff since 1971, has resigned 
to become director of foundation 
and corporate support at U. Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 

Martin P. Dugan ‘73, assistant 
executive director of the Alumni As- 
sociation for the past year, has 
been appointed assistant director 
of development. The Alumni As- 
sociation is seeking a replacement 
(See Page 40). 


~ New 
direction: 


student 
fund-raising 


by Chris Canarie ‘79 


new phase of fund-raising at 

Oberlin — student fund-rais- 

ing — is completing its second 
year. While the concept of student 
fund-raising is not new in itself, our 
program is unique in its use of the 
challenge. Just as this method has 
proven highly successful for the An- 
nual Fund, students have found it to 
be helpful in beginning a new pro- 
gram. It has been an obvious in- 
centive to give. 

Having entered Oberlin College 
along with a new administration in 
1975, I believe that I and those who 
have come since are part of what 
was the beginning of a new direc- 
tion for the College. We have been 
made painfully aware of Oberlin’s 
financial situation and now are also 
aware of the role that we must play 
not only now as students, but also 
in the future as alumni. We are the 
heirs of an era when inflation had 
not begun to gallop and Oberlin 
was able to fulfill fond dreams by 
completing a fantastic building 
program. Imagine what the mod- 
ern Conservatory, the King Build- 
ing, the Mudd Learning Center and 
Philips P. E. Center would cost in 
dollars today! Now Oberlin and 
other top colleges and universities 
have been thrust into the unfortu- 
nate task of financial retrenchment. 
“How can we best create?” has be- 
come “how can we most creatively 
cut?” At Oberlin, this dilemma 
has precipitated student fund-rais- 
ing. 

It was my view in the fall of 1976 
that while protest and dissent by 
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Oberlin students regarding budget 
cuts and tuition hikes showed real 
concern and interest, there were 
other ways that students could have 
a greater impact. It was from this 
view that the “$10,000 Challenge” 
was developed. 

We obtained a pledge from an 
anonymous alumnus that if students 
could raise $10,000 from non- 
alumni sources, he would match it 
with $30,000. Working with mem- 
bers of the development staff, we 
raised nearly $13,000 in about eight 
weeks and Oberlin realized $43,000 
for our efforts. It was apparent 
throughout the campaign that striv- 
ing to meet the challenge had pro- 
duced an atmosphere of unity and 
purpose among the students. Many 
individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions joined together, developing a 
great deal of pride as we reached 
our goal. 

While the amount of money we 
raised is not particularly significant 
in a budget of over $19,000,000, 
the idea of students doing such a 
thing was very significant. Most 
obviously, it was important because 
it was new. On campus, it raised 
student awareness of Oberlin’s fi- 
nancial problems. And our actions 
were aimed off-campus to alumni as 
we said: “We have done our part. 
Will you do yours?” Though many 
alumni disapproved, the actions of 
Oberlin students in the 1960's be- 
came a model for students on other 
campuses. Today’s Oberlin has an 
appeal for prospective students. 
Rather than attack the “system” 
through Oberlin, we now see a need 
to strengthen Oberlin’s existence. 
Money is what Oberlin now needs 
most and we hope that alumni of 
all ages will join us in helping to 
supply that need. 

Building on last year’s success 
those who agree with me have be- 
come a chartered student organi- 
zation: The Student Committee at 
Oberlin to Retain its Excellence 
(SCORE). While this provides a 
useful acronym, it is also indicative 
of our determination to do our part 
to keep Oberlin one of the nation’s 
top colleges. Daniel Goulding, pro- 
fessor of communication studies, is 
our adviser. This year we have dou- 
bled the stakes, pursued further 
the challenge idea and identified a 
specific area of need that we sup- 
port: Our goal this year is $20,000. 
Every dollar we raise will be 
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matched by an anonymous member 
of the Board of Trustees. Also, we 
have presented proposals to private 
foundations for additional support. 
We believe that by supporting a spe- 
cific program we can have financial 
impact in addition to our symbolic 
role. We have pinpointed library 
acquisitions as the recipient of our 
funds. 

At most colleges the library col- 
lection is at the heart of the institu- 
tion. Oberlin’s collection, long 
noted for its unusual size, is one of 
Oberlin’s greatest assets. Early in 
the seventies, Oberlin was success- 
ful in raising funds for a new $10.5 
million structure to house the collec- 
tion and to provide relaxed and 
stimulating study areas. Since the 
opening of the new building, stu- 
dent use of the library has increased 
threefold. 

While the increase in usage has 
been gratifying, the increase in the 
cost of maintaining the collection 
has been frightening. Two specific 
illustrations have been shown in the 
March 1978 issue of The Challenger: 
Physics Abstracts is the basic scholar- 
ly journal essential for any institu- 
tion to keep abreast of scholarship 
in that field. The annual subscrip- 
tion, which cost $75 in 1967, had 
doubled in price by 1970 and cur- 
rently costs $620. Chemical Abstracts, 
the parallel journal for chemistry 
scholars, was priced at $700 in 
1967, $1,450 in 1970, $3,000 in 1977 
and has a current subscription rate 
of $3,700. 

Oberlin’s determination to keep 
its budget in balance has made it 
impossible for the library’s acquisi- 
tions budget to increase even at a 
rate matching ordinary inflation. 
The inflationary rates for journals, 
periodicals and books threatens per- 
manent erosion of the quality of the 
collection. It is recognized that 
in the future a higher percentage of 
resources must be allocated for li- 
brary acquisitions. At this point, 
however, we are making a concerted 
effort in our fund-raising program 
to attract supplementary funds to 
restore the purchasing power of the 
acquisitions budget. The quality of 
the library affects students directly 
and we are therefore taking the lead 
to keep our library one of the best. 

To kick off the present $20,000 
campaign, we held the Homecoming 
Dance called the “Fall Ball.” What 


would have been unheard of a few 


years ago was an enormous success. 
Some 500 students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators attended. 

The main thrust of the campaign, 
however, has been occurring this 
semester. Working with Adminis- 
trative Assistant Jackson Thatcher, 
Treasurer Carolyn Pratt and the 
rest of the SCORE committee, we 
have been coordinating the first 
student phonothon in Oberlin’s his- 
tory. This, combined with the 
Senior Class Gift, grants from pri- 
vate foundations, social activities 
and other events will enable us to 
reach our $20,000 goal. 

As for the future, I believe that 
students will continue to have a 
positive effect on Oberlin College 
in the areas I have outlined. The 
bottom line of what we are doing 
and the most important effect, how- 
ever, is that today’s Oberlin stu- 
dents realize that they have a finan- 
cial obligation to their College to 
keep the Oberlin name strong and 
one of which they can be proud. 
From this we will surely see rewards 
in the future. 


McGregor Fund awards 

$50,000 for acquisitions 

Oberlin College has been awarded a 
grant of $50,000 from the McGregor 
Fund to be used for library acquisi- 
tions. 

The grant was made in response 
to a presentation by Christopher 
J. Canarie ‘79, president of SCORE, 
and James L. Powell, vice president 
and provost of the College. 

The McGregor Fund, located in 
Detroit, concentrates its giving 
within the state of Michigan. Under 
its Plan for Aid to Private Liberal 
Arts Colleges in the Midwest, how- 
ever, it annually makes several 
grants of $50,000 to colleges in the 
region. 

Tracy W. McGregor, who attended 
the College and the Conservatory 
1889-91, established the Fund in 
1925. Until his death in 1936 he 
made annual gifts to Oberlin for 
current scholarships. This support 
was continued by the McGregor 
Fund and in 1962 the trustees es- 
tablished an endowed Tracy W. 
McGregor Scholarship Fund at 
Oberlin. 

In addition to serving as president 
of SCORE, Canarie is business man- 
ager of the Oberlin College Choir. 
He also has performed in a number 
of student musical productions. 
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hat Kenyon College would win 

its 25th consecutive Ohio Ath- 

letic Conference swimming 
and diving championship came as 
little surprise to anybody. That 
Oberlin would have two conference 
champions, place 18 swimmers in 
the finals and make a serious chal- 
lenge for second place is testimony 
to the hard work and dedication of 
the Oberlin swimmers and divers 
and to Coach Dick Michaels. With- 
out exception, each member of the 
team had at least one lifetime best 
performance. 

The Yeomen had 317 points to 
Wooster’s 356 and Kenyon’s 563 
among the nine teams in the meet 
which was held in Carr Pool. The 
Crimson and Gold tripled their 
yield of meet finalists this season. 
Last year only six Yeomen finished 
among the top six in their events. 
In addition six Oberlinians quali- 
fied this year for NCAA national 
competition and they competed in 
seven events at Grinnell College 
in March. 

Largely responsible for the im- 
provement this year was the fact 
that Oberlin lost no swimmers or 
divers from the 1977 team. In ad- 
dition, they added six new students. 
Also, says Coach Michaels, “This 
year our training was a lot better. 
We strengthened our weight train- 
ing program, we added a flexibility 
program for the first time, and we 
swam more yards this season than 
last. Also, people just got better.” 

Personnel changes over one year 
are often very significant. Denison 
finished just ahead of Oberlin a year 
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ago (302 points to 197), and slipped 
to fourth place this year. A large 
majority of Denison’s 1977 talent 
graduated and the Yeomen defeated 
Denison in a dual meet earlier this 
season. Kenyon, third-ranked in 
NCAA Division III, had eight seniors 
this year. They earned 280 of the 
Lord’s points in the Conference 
meet. Oberlin had five seniors and 
they were responsible for less than a 
third of the team’s 317 points. 


Captain Bill Warner’s 500-yard free- 
style swim on the first day gave his 
teammates a lift that lasted through- 
out the three-day meet. With a 
time of 4:53.0 Warner broke the 
Oberlin varsity record, qualified first 
for the evening finals and earned the 
right to go to Grinnell. 

The preliminaries are mostly 
physical while the finals are an emo- 
tional and_ psychological battle. 
Warner finished sixth in the finals 
but remained the OAC’s fastest 500- 
yard freestyler as nobody was able 
to eclipse his qualifying time. 

Warner, the next day, again broke 
the Oberlin record and qualified for 


the NCAA’s, this time in the 200- 
yard freestyle. His time of 1:47.6 
placed him second overall. He 
placed fourth in the 1,650-yard free- 
style on the final day of the meet. 

Other stars for Oberlin were John 
Greer ’79 and Mark Huffman ’78. 
On the first day, Greer just missed 
the Oberlin and Conference record 
as he placed third in the 50 free. 
Huffman took sixth in the 200-yard 
individual medley the same day with 
his best time. 

On the second day Greer, in the 
100-yard breaststroke, and Huff- 
man in the 100-yard backstroke 
bested their respective fields en 
route to their conference winning 
performances. On the way Huff- 
man broke the Oberlin record and 
also qualified for nationals in his 
event. Greer qualified in both the 
100 breast and the 50 free. Round- 
ing out the meet, Greer and Huff- 
man finished fifth and fourth in the 
100-yard freestyle and backstroke 
respectively. 

Leading the way in the individual 
medley events was Jim Petersen ’80 
with fifth place finishes in both the 
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200 and 400 yard IM. 


Sam Bertenthal ‘80 and Tom 
Cooper ’78 finished fourth and sixth 
respectively in the one meter dive. 
Cooper got the best of his diving 
buddy in the three meter event as 
they placed third and fourth. Both 
competed in the NCAA tourney. 

Oberlin performed well in all the 
relays. With third place finishes in 
the 400 medley relay and the 800 
freestyle relay, and a fourth place 
in the 400 freestyle relay, the team 
rewrote the record book for all. 
The 400-yard medley relay of Huff- 
man, Greer, Petersen and Warner 
qualified for the NCAA meet. 

For the seniors this marked their 
last competition in the OAC. For 
others, the meet was an introduc- 
tion, an education, a_ beginning. 
Each year the OAC gets better and 
better, not because better swimmers 
are coming to the OAC, but because 
the swimmers who are here improve. 
The OAC has remained a league in 
which an individual with a little bit 
of talent, and a lot of desire, can join 
the team and someday become a 
champion. 


Simulation 
and 


all 
that 


by David B. Mayer 48 


hat’s in a game? Well, for 

one thing it’s fun. It’s also a 

safe way to perform gentle- 
manly combat between teams of op- 
posite points of view. A “situation 
simulation” is supposed to be a 
game. And so at last summer’s 
Alumni Long Range Planning Week- 
end (July 22-24) 15 of us played the 
game of Oberlin Budgets, Faculty 
Division, in a simulation in which a 
little blood was spilled and a great 
deal of enlightenment took place. 

Sam Carrier, wearer of four Col- 
lege hats (Associate Dean of Arts & 
Sciences, Director of Planning and 
Research, Staff member of the Long 
Range Planning Committee and As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology) de- 
vised the simulation. He described 
three departments (English, eco- 
nomics and psychology), gave us the 
complete budget line items for each 
and a profile of the staff. The pro- 
files included authorized and actual 
head count, number of tenured po- 
sitions, projected dates of retire- 
ment and leaves replaced by tem- 
porary members. We did not see 
salaries or individual names. 

Next we were given our objec- 
tives: (1) design each department's 
curriculum for 1984-5, (2) staff the 
department for the proposed cur- 
riculum, and (3) prepare the budget 
required to support the staff and the 
course offerings. For curriculum, 
we were to refer to the College cat- 
alog, and to our heads. 

Oh yes, a fourth objective: we 
were to cut our combined budgets 
by 7 percent. 

Finally we were broken up into 
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three “departments” and given an 
hour to caucus separately. Yours 
truly was assigned to “English,” an 
only physicist amongst four En- 
glish majors (Midge Brittingham 
‘60, Jack Kennedy ‘27, William 
Munson ‘58 and Myrna Silverstein 
‘58). Well, yes, I did have com- 
pany with Fred Cohen ’57 who is a 
chemist. Our “department” then 
perused the “data,” and it became 
painfully obvious (a) that English 
was the largest of the three (14 
members); (b) that economics had 
the smallest budget (but was it 
really unassailable?); and (c) that 
psychology which had only 8.5 staff 
members nevertheless had a budget 
as large as ours. Hmmm. We knew 
that we would be a target for bud- 
get cutting — by the others. The 
strategy for such situations, how- 
ever, is the pre-emptive strike: ask 
the others (politely) to give up some 
dollars before they ask you. 

The first thing we requested was 
some kind of idea of what the teach- 
ing loads were. Sam Carrier pro- 
duced instructional units: one stu- 
dent times one credit hour equals 
one I.U. Great, now we could 
figure out some ratios. The scien- 
tists, using advanced mathematical 
techniques (long division, pencil 
and paper) produced three very 
interesting tables: 


COSTS PER 


inst’l unit 
English 
Economics —1 % 
Psychology 


That is, compared to English, for 
example, the psychology . depart- 
ment was spending 17% more per in- 
structional unit than we were. Our 
target became very apparent: those 
guys over there. 

In the meantime, while we had 
fiddled away our time with mundane 
dollar considerations, the “econom- 
ics department” tried to inject edu- 
cational philosophy into its delib- 
erations. The team had Lawrence 
Good ’38, Miriam Kennedy ’31, 
Marc Krass ’70, J. Clayton Miller 
‘30, Dorothy Smith ’29, Phil Tear 
‘43 and Sheila Weber ‘66. One 
each from economics, music, psy- 
chology, poli/sci, French and two 
history majors. They began their 
deliberations with the fact that they 
had only five fully-tenured profes- 
sors and thus needed new blood 


AVESALARY 
per staff 


for the future. They concluded 
that junior instructors would be 
brought in to teach labor economics, 
aspects of international law cum 
economics, and other estoteric items 
to bring the educational policy more 
in line with modern times. This 
became an argument for hiring later 
on. 
But the “psychology department” 
really got down to educational brass 
tacks. They had three psych ma- 
jors, John Elder ’53, Jan Krass ’71 
and Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61 
on the team, plus Marty Dugan ’73 
(sociology/PE!), Paul Demmer ‘72 
(biology) and Evelyn Good ‘41 (pi- 
ano). With a 7 percent goal they 
gave some serious thought to 
teaching approaches within the dol- 
lar constraints. They discussed 
three ways to teach psychology: 
small classrooms, large lectures and 
the Keller Plan. All of these 
come burdened with vastly differ- 
ing costs. They decided that the 
department should return to large 
lectures with small _ discussion 
groups on the side, gradually phas- 
ing out the Keller Plan. Why? On 
the single grounds that the other 
methods had not necessarily proved 
to be more effective, and the more 
traditional ones were, frankly, uh, 
cheaper. 

They also agreed that the em- 


INSTR’'L UNITS 
per staff member 


0 % 
+ 29 % 
+ 26 % 


phasis on graduate schools must 
be continued and goals should be 
shifted toward applied-professional 
and applied-experimental psychol- 
ogy, partly because the job market 
was limited in the physiological 
areas. This allowed them to reduce 
equipment costs, supplies and tech- 
nician services and cut out one 
course which was _ duplicative. 
Armed with all this, psychology was 
ready. 

Came then the plenary session: 
an hour of gentlemanly debate and 
horse-trading. 

“English” made its pitch: we 
stood solidly on basic educational 
ground that English was the sine 
qua non for all other educational 
and human endeavors, creative or 
practical. We could easily have 
made our bogey of 7% by simply 
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The writer, who lives in Chappaqua, N.Y., confers with Midge Brittingham ‘60, 


a 


executive director of the Alumni Association, during one of his frequent visits to 
Oberlin. Mayer not only chairs the Club Executive Committee and is a member of the 
Alumni Board but he also has been donating countless hours as special consultant to 


the Admissions Office and the Houck Computing Center. 


dropping one full-time professor but 
the impact on the teaching load 
would be unreasonable. So we sug- 
gested replacing our tenured profes- 
sor, who was due to retire in 1982, 
with an instructor who clearly 
would be lower priced. Unfor- 
tunately, this would only save 3.7%, 
and for the rest, why we could see 
the psychology department helping 
us out. 

The economics department simply 
stood its ground. More, they con- 
cluded that the department should 
actually expand! To them the im- 
portance of the economics discipline 
in the coming years was crucial, 
and they felt that as students be- 
came more interested that there 
should be more faculty to serve 
them. True, they did have a re- 
tirement coming up in 1982, but 
they frankly thought that the quality 
of the department must be main- 
tained. Hence, they were suggest- 
ing that as they were one of the 
smaller faculties they would replace 
the tenured full professor with two 
instructors and “grow” them for the 
later years. This of course meant 
no decrease in budget. In fact, 
it might mean an increase! Surely 
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English and psychology could un- 
derstand. 


The fat was in the fire. We sighed 
as we realized once again how deci- 
sions made so wisely and logically 
in the quiet of our caucus become 
difficult when they reach the floor 
of a plenary session. Next came 
psychology. 

The trouble with being faced by a 
reverend and a psychologist is that 
they are so darned understanding: 
they are so kindly in their approach 
to turning you around that it be- 
comes difficult to be tough, aggres- 
sive, bargaining persons going for a 
budgetary jugular. Their argu- 
ments are so reasonable. For ex- 
ample, John Elder started by say- 
ing that they would of course be 
willing to reduce their three (3!) 
administrative assistants to two 
(Gee, English only had one to begin 
with, with 14 on the whole staff!); 
and further, they would cut their 
telephone bills in half (another half 
percent). Then they would drop 
half a technical assistant, hire a 
junior replacement for their tenured 
professor leaving in 1982, forego 
some capital equipment, shift to one 
semester of the Keller Plan and one 


semester of traditional, join up with 
the clinical service for co-ordinate 
faculty. After all that, they had 
lopped 6.82% off their budget and 
they really felt that they had gone as 
far as was desirable, educationally 
speaking. 

I could go on with the details, but 
you get the general idea, and so did 
we. The rest is somewhat hazy. 
Ali I can remember now is that 
sometime during the ensuing dis- 
cussions a remark floated out into 
the air: “Of course our department 
is not running a vocational school, 
if you please, such as certain other 
departments might be construed as 
doing.” (Does this happen in the 
real life?) Budgeting ain’t as easy 
as we would like it to be. And 
faculties turn out to be just human 
beings in academic disguise. And 
so we will let the plenary noise fade 
into the sunset, and leap forward a 
few months. 


Indeed, seven months later, in real 
life, we got some feedback from Vice 
President/Provost Jim Powell who 
discussed the results of the Long 
Range Planning Committee. He 
said: 
¢ The total goal of reductions for 
the whole College budget was 

$800,000, or 7%. 

e The LRPC reduction to date was 

$722,000, or 6.3%. 
¢ All dollar reductions had been at- 

tained without sacrificing a single 

faculty member or any major pro- 
grams. 

¢ Excess dollars previously ob- 
tained from faculty ‘rollover’ — 
retirement allowing new hires at 
lower salaries, was NOT returned 
to the faculty budgets as had been 
the practice in the past. 

Remembering last summer's 
caucus, I remarked: “Most of the 
discussions the LRPC is having ap- 
pear to be on the budget level. 
Wasn't educational policy discussed 
first in most of the real depart- 
ments?” 

Prof. Powell replied: “Yes, indeed 
budgets were tackled first, though 
probably leavened with a lot of dis- 
cussion on educational needs. Nev- 
ertheless, the basic parameter any 
department had to work with was: 
how much money will be available? 
After they knew the dollars they had 
to work with, they could then de- 
termine the best use of it — educa- 
tionally speaking.” He also noted 
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that there were three on-going dis- 
cussions: whether the inter-arts ma- 
jor could survive, whether the 
education department was viable 
any longer under the new Ohio re- 
quirements for certification (i.e., 
outside the Conservatory); and the 
who, what, where and when of the 
physical education department. 
We translated that to mean: will 
there be football? 

And so it went: for those of us who 
had participated in the LRPC Sim- 
ulation Weekend, some new light. 
It is a difficult process, and sim- 
ulating is very stimulating. 


Away from the campus, my 
thoughts turned back to the eco- 
nomics department. It had only 
five members on its faculty. Why 
was this so startling? It seemed to 
me _ fascinating, even awesome, 
how much leverage a small depart- 
ment in Oberlin can have in chang- 
ing the course of world history. A 
great deal of economic policy has 
been made in the U.S. under the 
tutelage of departmental members 
and graduates. Ben Lewis was a 
major force in World War II pol- 
icies. All of today’s Oberlin econ- 


omists of note were his students. . 


Nancy Hayes Teeters ‘52 is probably 
the second most important econo- 
mist in Washington. There has 
been much in the papers lately sug- 
gesting that she or Courtenay Mur- 
phy Slater ‘55 may be appointed to 
the Federal Reserve Board. Walter 
Heller ‘35, well known to many of 
us, was chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors under John F. 
Kennedy, Al Rees “43 chaired Presi- 
dent Ford’s Council on Wage and 
Price Stability. He also has been 
Princeton’s provost. The Oberlin- 
in-Yale phalanx consists of Richard 
N. Cooper ’56, former Yale provost 
and now undersecretary of State for 
economic affairs, Merton Joseph 
Peck ’49, Richard R. Nelson ‘52 and 
William C. Brainard ‘'57. How 
about Prof. Robert W. Tufts ‘40, a 
long-time advisor to Sen. ‘Scoop’ 
Jackson and his Foreign Affairs 
Committee? The list could go on. 
In fact, the list could include all the 
other departments at Oberlin. We 
have a pride of lions at Oberlin 
They are genuine, non-artificial, 
non-simulated lions. It’s something 
to be proud of. 
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Books 


INEQUALITY IN CLASSROOM 
LEARNING: SCHOOLING AND DEMO- 
CRATIC CITIZENSHIP by Edward P. Mor- 
gan ‘68. Praeger. Examines the high 
school learning experience on the prem- 
ise that while students are taught prin- 
ciples of democracy in the classroom, 
they actually learn antidemocratic les- 
sons from the general schooling experi- 
ence. Morgan’s research includes in- 
formation drawn from __ in-class 
observations, teacher interviews and 
student responses to questionnaires 
circulated in selected public schools in 
the Boston area. Among his findings, 
Morgan concludes that a student’s in- 
volvement in school life can charac- 
terize his or her ultimate participation 
in society. He cites how various levels 
of alienation, boredom and confinement 
can result from school incentive systems 
or the placement of students in specific 
learning categories. He claims these 
are the factors which undermine stu- 
dent participation in school life and af- 
fect the social awareness and behavior 
of young adults. He feels that the struc- 
ture of the schooling experience actual- 
ly reinforces political behavior common 
to different socio-economic groups. 
Consequently, a democratic education 
must concern itself with promoting in- 
dividual and participatory personalities 
among all youngsters, providing a non- 
exclusive environment for participation, 
and opening-up the wide range of social 
and occupational paths. Assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Oberlin 1975- 
76, Morgan now is assistant professor 
at Lehigh. 


DIE NEUEN LEIDEN DES JUNGEN 
W. (THe New Sorrow oF YOUNG W.) edited 
by Richard A. Zipser. Wiley. Intended 
for use in college German courses at 
the fourth semester level and above, 
this edition of Ulrich Plenzdorf’s novel 
‘includes an introduction by Zipser in 


which he discusses Plensdorf’s career, 
the reception and dramatic versions of 
the book, the novel’s structure, the rela- 
tion of the book to Werther and Catcher 
in the Rye, and the importance of the 
“achievement principle” as a theme in 
the story. Zipser is associate professor 
of German at Oberlin. Plenzdorf, a na- 
tive of Berlin, was the College’s eighth 
Max Kade writer in residence in the 
spring of 1975. 


DARK SUMMER by Morgan Gibson ‘50. 
Morgan Press. In this small volume of 
poetry the author utilizes a Haiku-like 
pattern with brief, focused, vivid images 
which evoke heightened consciousness 
of nature and the Eastern concept of self. 
Gibson is visiting professor at Osaka U. 


PHYSICS OF THE ATOM by M. Russell 
Wehr, James A. Richards Jr. ’38 and 
Thomas W. Adair III. Addison-Wesley. 
$15.95. Designed for a one-term 
course in either a liberal arts or engi- 
neering curriculum, this textbook ex- 
tends introductory college physics into 
the realm of atomic physics and as- 
sumes mathematical competence at the 
level of calculus. Authors use the SI 
system of units, basic to measuring 
electrical quantities and rapidly be- 
coming the preferred system in engi- 
neering and physics. Each chapter 
ends with a list of references indicating 
sources helpful in preparing the text as 
well as sources for additional reading 
and a group of problems, ordered to re- 
flect the development of the theory. 
Appendix I is a chronology of discover- 
ies important to the atomic view of na- 
ture. The principle changes in this 
third edition are the addition of sec- 
tions on laser applications, stellar 
aberration, general relativity, Miller 
indices, integrated circuits, super- 
conductivity, the Josephson effect and 
conservation of parity. Significant 
revisions have been made in the sec- 
tions on blackbody radiation, radiation 
detectors, reactors, fusion and ele- 
mentary particles. Richards is profes- 
sor of physics at SUNY Agricultural 
and Technical College at Delhi. 


POLIFIGS; OF BROADCAST. REGU 
LATION by Lawrence D. Longley ‘62 
and Erwin G. Krasnow. St. Martin’s. 
Contains expanded discussions of the 
roles of all the major participants in 
the broadcast decision-making process 
and reflects changes in each partici- 
pant’s strategy and effectiveness. A 
new section details how Congress af- 
fected the making of broadcast policy 
from 1970 to 1977 and includes a study 
on the extraordinary growth of citizens’ 
band radio. Longley is associate pro- 
fessor of government at Lawrence U. 
and Krasnow is senior vice president 
and general counsel of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 
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WOMEN AND THE CRISIS IN SEX 
HORMONES by Barbara Rosner Sea- 
man '56, ‘78h and Gideon Seaman, M.D. 
Rawson. $12.95. According to Betty 
Friedan, “Every woman young and old 
who has taken hormones or is thinking 
of taking them should read this book.” 
Seaman and her psychiatrist husband 
present a _ meticulously researched 
case against the use of DES, the Pill, 
ERT (estrogen replacement therapy) and 
other sex hormones. They tell what 
they are, what they can and cannot do, 
why they are dangerous, why some doc- 
tors prescribe them freely, and why, in 
their view, the FDA has failed to act re- 
sponsibly. Seaman is the author of 
The Doctor's Case Against the Pill and Free 
and Female as well as many articles for 
periodicals including MS, N.Y. Times Op- 
Ed, Saturday Review and Cosmopolitan. 


BLACK HEART: Gore-BROWNE AND 
THE Po.itics OF MULTIRACIAL ZAMBIA 
by Robert I. Rotberg ‘55. U-California 
Press. $15. This is the first biography 
of Gore-Browne, an upperclass Briton 
who became Central Africa’s premier 
statesman during the difficult years of 
WWII and the hectic half decade which 
preceded the establishment of the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. As 
leader of the white Legislative Council 
of Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) 
1939-46, he was responsible for signif- 
icant pro-African legislation as well as 
informal actions which improved the lot 
of Africans as subjects of a distant 
Crown and laborers for local white set- 
tlers and industrialists. His represen- 
tation of Northern Rhodesia at confer- 
ences on colonial meetings in London, 
Capetown, Salisbury and Nairobi also 
advanced the interest of Africans in the 
imperial sphere. In explaining the 
transformation from aristocratic soldier 
into white Afrophile politician, Rotberg 
explores Gore-Browne’s unusual per- 
sonal history, gathered in large part from 
diaries and a voluminous collection of 
weekly letters between him and his aunt, 
Dame Ethel Locke-King, which span his 
youth and adolescence, his army career 
and 47 years in Zambia. Rotberg is 
professor of political science and his- 
tory at M.I.T. 


THE BLACK HOMELANDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA: THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF BOPHUTHATSWANA AND 
KwazuLu by Jeffrey Butler, Robert I. 
Rotberg ‘55 and John Adams. U- 
California Press. $12.50. The inde- 
pendence of Transkei in the fall of 1976 
was the first in a number of transfers 
of powers from the white-run govern- 
ment to the black governments of South 
Africa’s ten homelands. Although 
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widely detested inside and _ outside 
South Africa, separate development has 
brought into existence new _ political 
and administrative mechanisms, created 
new organizations to promote economic 
growth and provided new roles, ‘pre- 
viously unavailable to Africans. Unlike 
geographically unified Transkei, Bophu- 
thatswana and KwaZulu are made up of 
many separate pieces of land, located 
in the major growth areas of the South 
African economy, the Transvaal and 
Natal. There are, however, signifi- 
cant differences between them in ethnic 
composition, political tradition and 
leadership style. This study of Bophu- 
thatswana and KwaZulu provides a 
basis for analyzing the impact upon 
South Africa of the present homeland 
policy and the political and economic 
potential of that policy for the peoples 
of the homelands and the South African 
republic. Butler is professor of history 
at M.I.T. and Adams teaches economics 
at U-Maryland. 


HAND ON THE NAVEL by Lemuel 
Johnson ‘65. Ardis. Cloth, $8.95. 
Paper, $2.95. This collection of poems 
focuses on the memories of soldiers in 
the Royal West African Frontier Force 
who fought for the Allies in Europe, 
Africa and Asia during World Wars I 
and II. From information buried in foot- 
notes and archives, Johnson expresses 
the men’s feelings as they experienced 
strange sights, felt the clash of cultures 
and returned to their villages and towns 
unable to forget. John Povey (African 
Arts) says “the verse crackles with scorn 
and vehemence; yet this is not the 
poetry of simplistic posturing and 
polemic abuse, but sardonic poetry: a 
witty contemplation of the absurd and 
damnable world that the poet inherits.” 
Johnson is assistant professor of En- 
glish at U-Michigan. 


THE ARF OF TQ TAL RELEV ANGE: 
Papers ON Poetry by Laurence Perrine 
‘37. Newbury. Paper, $5.95. These 
essays provide a detailed analysis of the 
nature and basic techniques of poetry, 
illustrating the ultimate subtleties and 
complexities of the language. The 
first section deals with problems of 
reading and interpretation (the poem 
in relation to itself), the second with 
problems of evaluation (the poem in 
relation to other poems) and the third 
with problems of significance (poetry 
in relation to other human concerns). 
For the author, a successful poem is 
“a verbal construct of which every 
part has manifold relations to every 
other part, and no part could be changed 
or shifted without weakening the 
whole.” Perrine is professor and head 
of the English department at Southern 
Methodist. 


FATHER JOURNAL by David Steinberg 
‘65. Times Change Press. $2.75. This 
sensitive, unglorified record of the 
author’s first five years as a parent re- 
veals the emotional and sex-role con- 
flicts of a man who seeks intimate, 
nurturing contact with his child. He 
shares new levels of love and awareness 
that fatherhood opens to him and the 
changes that come to affect his entire 
sense of himself as a man, far beyond 
the specifics of his relationship with his 
son. Steinberg has also written Wel- 
come, Brothers (Red Alder Books, $1.50), 
“poems of a changing man’s conscious- 
ness.” In addition to writing and to 
leading workshops for fathers who are 
exploring new parenting roles, he works 
part time at a food cooperative in 
Boulder Creek, Calif. 


FREEDOM FOR ME AND OTHER 
HUMAN CREATURES by Carolyn Ber- 
glund Keefe ‘50. Word Books. $5.95. 
The author resists treating freedom as 
“a magnificent principle which, along 
with Love, Beauty, Justice and Good- 
ness supposedly somewhere, usually be- 
yond our reach.” Instead she talks 
about “freedom as a human experience; 
as big and little happenings; as how we 
view ourselves, others and God.” She 
explores the biblical view of freedom as 
well as the ideas and experiences of 
C. S. Lewis, Mark Hatfield, Karl Men- 
ninger, Leo Tolstoy and_ Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Keefe is associate professor 
of speech communications and direc- 
tor of forensics at West Chester State 
College. She is also the editor of The 
Forensic, the national magazine of Pi 
Kappa Delta. 


REVISIONS by Sarah Belchetz Swenson 
‘60. French Hill Press. Inspired by 
Maria and Kazimierz Piechotka’s Wooden 
Synagogues, this portfolio of 14 repro- 
ductions of Swenson’s original pencil, 
colored pencil and ink drawings com- 
bines architectural elements of the 
destroyed wooden synagogues of prewar 
Poland with images of the artist’s chil- 
dren, household and surrounding land- 
scape in northern Vermont. Swenson 
says “the architectural plans and de- 
tails are all that remain of these Polish 
wooden synagogues following their 
destruction by the Nazis. The plans 
can serve as symbols of what was lost, 
though at the same time they are com- 
plete in themselves as architectural and 
geometric concepts of particular beauty. 
As formal expressions of their com- 
munities they survive and provide access 
to the memory of those lost lives.” 
Swenson is a painter and graphic artist 
who has exhibited in many New York 
and New England galleries. She has 
twice been the recipient of MacDowell 
Colony fellowships and was awarded an 
individual artist grant by the Vermont 
Council on the Arts. 
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PIONEERING IN THE URBAN WIL- 
DERNESS by James Stratton ‘60. In 
the late 1960’s a few New Yorkers began 
buying up old industrial warehouses and 
factories in the central city and renovat- 
ing them for living space. Stratton, 
who purchased his first loft in 1968, was 
one of the pioneers in the SoHo area, 
where he spent a good deal of time with 
lawyers, architects and the bureaucracy 
working to change zoning laws and 
building codes. In addition to providing 
an often humorous look at a whole new 
way of living, he feels he has docu- 
mented “the way cities work.” He is a 
professional journalist who spent ten 
years with United Press Television in 
New York. 


SCOTS AND SCOTCH IRISH by Frank 
A. Stone ‘’52t. U-Connecticut World 


Education Project. $2.50. This 70-page. 


monograph is an analysis of the Scottish 
heritage in Connecticut from colonial 
times to the present. It is based on 
archival and documentary sources in 
Connecticut and Scotland, including 
six “oral histories.” The text is il- 
lustrated with 17 of Stone’s photographs 
and two original maps. This booklet, 
the fifth in the Peoples of Connecticut 
Multicultural Ethnic Heritage Studies 
series, is aimed at secondary and col- 
lege students. Stone is professor of 
international education at U-Connecticut 
and director of the World Education 
Project. 


FAITH OF THE PILGRIMS by Robert M. 
Bartlett ’21. Pilgrim. $8.95. This 
social history goes behind the Pilgrim 
legend to look into the lives, letters, 
journals and public records of the 
people of Plymouth, Mass. Bartlett, a 
recognized authority on Pilgrim history, 
has lectured throughout the U.S., En- 
gland and Netherlands. He is elder of 
the Massachusetts Mayflower Society 
and a fellow of the Pilgrim Society and 
the Royal Society of the Arts. 


TEACHING YOUNG HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN by James Hare and Betty 
Reisener Hare ‘47. Grune & Stratton. 
Paper, $9.50. Practical direction and 
strategies for programming for handi- 
capped children, ages 3 to 6, targeted 
as a priority group in the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (PL94- 
142). Of special interest to regular 
classroom teachers whose children in- 
clude mainstreamed youngsters, the 
text describes programs designed to 
ameliorate specific developmental 
problems and provides extensive dis- 
cussion of diagnosis and assessment. 
Betty Hare is chairman of special 
education at Temple U. and her husband 
is an emeritus faculty member at Mil- 
lersville State College in Pennsylvania. 
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FITS AND STARTS by Andrew Ward 
‘68.  Atlantic-Little, Brown. $8.95. 
These premature memoirs chronicle 
Ward’s rites of passage among the com- 
muting cub executives, restless wives, 
button-down children, dead-end hoods, 
unattainable heiresses and _ forlorn 
educators. He “fails splendidly at 
basketball, soda-jerking, folk singing, 
drinking, parallel parking, and romance, 
and though at last he Makes It Into 
College, it seems his troubles have only 
begun.” Publishers Weekly compares 
his writing with works of Thurber, 
Clarence Day, Salinger, Levinson and 
the “whole droll ilk of funnybone 
memoirists of growing up.” Ward is a 
contributing editor of Atlantic Monthly 
and his essays and short stories have ap- 
peared in Redbook, New York Times and 
American Heritage. 


MODERN APPROACH TO EVIDENCE 
by Richard Lempert ‘64 and Stephen 
Saltzburg. West. $21.95. The most 
striking feature of this legal textbook 
is the almost total absence of cases. 
The basic principles of both the common 
law of evidence and the federal rules 
of evidence are presented in problems, 
trial transcripts and extended textual 
treatment of the rules of evidence. The 
authors discuss methods of generating 
evidence, the difference between crimi- 
nal and civil litigation and the hearsay 
rule. Also contains essays on the psy- 
chology of eyewitness testimony, the 
history of the criminal jury, the juris- 
prudence of the confrontation clause 
and the art of confrontation. Lempert 
and Saltzburg teach at U.Michigan and 
U.Virginia Law Schools, respectively. 


CONCERNED ABOUT THE PLANET: 
THE REPORTER MAGAZINE AND AMERI- 
CAN LIBERALISM, 1949-1968, by Martin 
K. Doudna ‘52. Greenwood Press. 
$14.95. Once the unquestioned creed 
of the “best and brightest” postwar 
American leaders, liberalism, by the 
late 1960’s, has fallen on hard times. 
In the career of the Reporter, Doudna 
finds a parallel for the rise and fall of 
American liberalism. Founded amid the 
crusading optimism of the late 1940’s, 
the Reporter was abruptly cancelled by 
its founder, Max Ascoli, in the midst 
of the disillusion of Vietnam. The book 
tells the story of the magazine itself 
— its beginnings, its staff and contrib- 
utors and its abrupt demise. Extensive 
interviews with Ascoli shed new light 
on many of the Reporter's controversial 
positions. Doudna served in both the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
before becoming associate professor at 


Hilo College. 


ANDREW STOFAN, Feb. 26 in Greenville, S.C., 
where he was visiting his son, Richard. 
From 1934 to 1971 he took photos of gradu- 
ating seniors for use in the Hi-O-Hi. After 
retirement, he continued to take photos of 
reunion classes. 

Mr. Stofan was born in Cleveland, Nov. 30, 
1903, and was graduated from Hiram College 
in 1928. He had his own photography studio 
in Cleveland before moving to Oberlin in 
1934 to work for T. J. Rice whose business 
he bought in 1937. 

From 1952 to 1960 he was a city council- 
man, serving four years as chairman and, 
automatically, police judge. He was chair- 
man of the public utilities commission from 
1960 to 1975. He had been a Rotarian since 
1940 and was past president. He also was 
past president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Oberlin Auto Club and a member of 
the Professional Photographers of America. 
In 1959 the Oberlin News-Tribune named him 
Man of the Year. 

Mr. Stofan leaves four children and nine 
grandchildren. His wife, Ida, died in 1976. 


Emeritus faculty 


Jessie B. TREFETHEN, March 9 at Portland, 
Maine. She was assistant professor of fine 
arts from 1926 to 1945 and associate profes- 
sor from then until her retirement in 1947. 

Miss Trefethen was born June 13, 1882, 
on Peakes Island in Portland Harbor. She 
was a direct descendent of George Cleves, 
founder of Portland, and a ninth generation 
citizen of Maine. She received the A.B. from 
Mt. Holyoke in 1907 and did further study at 
the Portland School of Art and at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy which awarded her a Cres- 
son Scholarship to support one of several 
trips to Europe. 

After serving as head of the art depart- 
ments at Merrill School in Mamaroneck, 

.Y., and Knox School in Cooperstown, she 
was hired by Clarence Ward to replace Eva 
Oakes as head of the practical art depart- 
ment. She was best known outside Oberlin 
for her watercolors of the rocks and sea of the 
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coast of Maine. She also painted in Mexico, 
Nova Scotia, the coast of England, and, as 
Prof. Paul Arnold ’40 pointed out in a me- 
morial minute adopted by the General Facul- 
ty April 18, “even Elyria’s Cascade Park, 
Vermilion, and the Amherst sandstone quar- 
ries supplied varied and challenging subject 
matter.” 

Miss Trefethen exhibited her work from the 
early 1940’s and had her first one-woman 
show in New York when she was 80. She 
continued her solo exhibits until she was 85. 
Arnold told the faculty that her ashes were 
scattered, according to her wishes, “over 
Whaleback, on the ocean side of Peaks Is- 
land, which for her family has always been 
‘Jessie’s rock,’ and always will be.” 


Former faculty 


MariE JOHNSON YEATON, March 19 at Wel- 
come Nursing Home, Oberlin. She was as- 
sistant professor of mathematics until her 
marriage in 1943 to Prof. Chester Yeaton who 
died in 1970. She had acting appointments 
as associate professor of math 1943-45 and in 
1952. 

Mrs. Yeaton was born in Galesburg, IIl., 
March 1, 1898, and graduated from Knox 
College in 1920. She received the M.S. from 
Iowa in 1921 and the Ph.D. from Chicago in 
1928, becoming the first Knox graduate to 
receive a Ph.D. in math. She taught five 
years at Lake Forest College before joining 
the Oberlin faculty. 


1902 


ANNA ROUWENHORST LIVINGSTON, Feb. 9 at 
Bristol, R.I. Born in Orange City, Iowa, 
May 5, 1879, she attended the Conservatory 
1898-02 and taught music for two years prior 
to her marriage to Oberlin classmate Stanley 
C. Livingston. In 1904 they moved to Hono- 
lulu where Mr. Livingston founded one of 
Hawaii's leading real estate firms. A resi- 
dent of Honolulu for 62 years, she was a 
charter member of the Honolulu AAUW, 
P.E.O. and the Central Congregational 
Church. 

Mrs. Livingston leaves sons S. Donald, 
Paul, David and Stanley Jr., daughter Ma- 
grieta ‘30 (Mrs. Willard Wilson), 16 grand- 
children and 18 great grandchildren. 


1907 


CORRECTION: E. MicHaEL HOFFMAN, who 
died Sept. 20, 1977, leaves, anfong others, 
his wife, the former Mary Lindsay ‘10. The 
Nov-Dec 1977 listing was incorrect. 
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1910 


DHEL LOOFBOURROW FUNKHOUSER, Jan. 24, 1977, 


in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A longtime resident 
of Dayton, Ohio, she was a leader in Chris- 
tian, civic and musical activities for 55 years 
and president-director for 17 1/2 years in the 
1920’s and 1930's of the Dayton Mother Sing- 
ers which toured the nation, sang on radio 
and at the White House and represented 
Ohio at conventions of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

Her daughter, the late Katharine Moore, 
directed the Dayton Children Singers and the 
two groups often appeared in joint concerts. 

Mrs. Funkhouser was born in Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, April 15, 1884. Her mother, Huldah 
Kauffelt Loofbourrow, studied in the Pre- 
paratory Department and the Conservatory 
1873-75. Mrs. Funkhouser studied at the 
Academy and the Conservatory 1905-09 fol- 
lowing two years at the College of Wooster. 
In 1907-8 she taught voice at Cornell Col- 
lege. In 1909 she married Charles A. Funk- 
houser, attorney for Orville Wright. He died 
in 1966. 

For many years Mrs. Funkhouser was a 
member of the music committee of the Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and she was a 
church organist for 47 years. She was a 
member of First United Methodist Church in 
Dayton, the Women’s Literary Club, College 
Women’s Club and Choir Masters Club. 

She leaves her daughter Jeanne (Mrs. Vern 
Reeder) of Iowa City and grandchildren 
Charles and Karen Moore. 


DorROTHY FAIRCHILD GRAHAM, Dec. 19, 1977, 
at Kendal at Longwood, Kennett Square, 
Pa. She was associate professor of psychol- 
ogy at Moravian College for Women in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., for some years. From 1912 when 
she received the A.M. from Oberlin until her 
marriage, she taught high school English in 
Freeport, N.Y., and Honolulu. 

One of 72 Fairchilds who have gone to 
Oberlin, Mrs. Graham was the granddaugh- 
ter of James Harris Fairchild, Class of 1838 
and the College’s third president. Her par- 
ents were James Thome Fairchild ’83 and 
Emma Louise Dickinson who took courses 
in the College and the Conservatory 1882 and 
1886. 

In 1924 she married James Larmour Gra- 
ham, then dean of Fisk U. She enjoyed a 
life-long companionship with her husband 
through his deanship and his professorial po- 
sitions at U.Kentucky and Lehigh where he 
formulated new concepts of “will” in teach- 
ing psychology. She was professor of psy- 
chology at Moravian College for some years. 
When she and her husband retired from 
teaching in 1954, they moved from Bethle- 
hem to Bryn Mawr, Pa., to share a house 
with her sister, Mildred Woodbury ‘16, and 
her husband, Robert. For many years they 
had a summer home at the Crystal Lake, 
Mich., Congregational Assembly. 

Mrs. Graham was a former member of the 
Bethlehem school board, past president of 
the Bethlehem AAUW and a member of the 
executive board of the Lehigh AAUW. She 
was also past president of the Lehigh Wom- 
en’s Club and the Lower Merion League of 
Women Voters. 

She leaves daughter Mildred Graham Va- 
san ‘51, son-in-law Srini Vasan and grand- 
children Sita, Susheela and Robert. Sisters 
Alice Reynolds ‘12 and Mildred are deceased. 


Ryopa E. McCuttocu, March 15 at her home 
in New Canaan, Conn., following a long ill- 
ness. She was retired editor-in-chief of the 
publications staff of the National Board of the 
YWCA and had traveled widely in the U.S., 
Europe and the Orient as a speaker and 
leader of discussion groups on world peace 
and social welfare. 

Miss McCulloch began her long associa- 
tion with the YWCA in 1911 when she be- 
came general secretary of the Y in Colorado 
Springs. In 1913, she joined the National 
Board in New York City, serving first on the 
convention staff and subsequently assuming 
editorial duties. In 1922 she became editor 
of Woman's Press (the former national monthly 
of the YWCA), a position she held until her 
retirement in 1944. 

Following her retirement, she continued to 
serve the YWCA in a variety of special po- 
sitions. In the spring of 1945 she orga- 
nized the war-postponed national convention 
and in 1946 was the convention’s executive 
secretary when it was convened in Atlantic 
City. She also was secretary for the Nation- 
al Board’s constitution and membership 
commissions and in 1949 she organized and 
conducted the YWCA’s first International 
Study Conference. 

In addition to her Y work, she was a 
former member of the editorial boards of 
Christianity and Crisis and The Inquiry. She 
was on the executive committees of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship and the research and education depart- 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Miss McCulloch was born in Fremont, Ohio, 
Oct. 17, 1884. She is survived by a sister, 
Josephine. 


1911 


ALTA SIDDALL BRANDT, Aug. 18, 1977, in 
River Falls, Wis. Born July 25, 1888, in 
Wells, Minn., she was the only child of Eu- 
gene (Academy 1880-82) and Miranda Sid- 
dall. Her grandparents, Dr. and Mrs. James 
Siddall, boarded Oberlin students at their 
home at 262 West College. Dr. Siddall at- 
tended the Academy 1855-56 and Mrs. Sid- 
dall (Sarah Candee) attended the College 
1855-57. 

Mrs. Brandt studied at the College 1907-09 
and later took courses at Alberta Lea College 
for Women. Prior to her marriage to Fred- 
eric Brandt in 1913, she did reporting and 
bookkeeping for a newspaper in Wells. Wid- 
owed in 1928, she moved to River Falls with 
her three children and established the Falls 
Town Crier which she managed until her re- 
tirement in 1948. She was a past matron of 
Eastern Star and a member of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church guild. 

She leaves sons, Romain and Sidd, daugh- 
ter Eugenia (Mrs. Hampton Wilmot), seven 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 
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MauD MERRILL JAMES, Jan. 15 at her home 
on the Stanford campus. A specialist in child 
development and psychotherapy, she taught 
at Stanford for 30 years and did extensive 
research in mental testing. When Lewis Ter- 
man began his work at Stanford in the 1930’s, 
she became his chief associate and was in- 
strumental in the creation of the Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Test. When the test was 
later revised, it was informally known as the 
Terman-Merrill test. In addition to three 
books co-authored with Terman, she wrote 
Studies in Personality and Problems of Child 
Delinquency. 

Dr. James developed Stanford’s program in 
clinical psychology and established the major 
child guidance clinic in the Juvenile Court in 
San Jose, where Superior Court Judge Wil- 
liam James was the presiding officer. There 
they became acquainted and were married 
in 1935. 

She was born April 30, 1888, in Owatonna, 
Minn. Her father established the first orphan 
asylum in the area, which spurred her initial 
interest in child psychology. Before going 
to Stanford for graduate work in 1919, she 
was employed in the Minnesota Bureau of 
Research and published studies on intelli- 
gence/achievement correlations in mentally 
retarded children and the genetic factors in 
feeblemindedness. 

Dr. James leaves a daughter, Frances 
Chapman, and a nephew, Galen Merrill. 
Her husband died in 1966. 


1912 


ELMA Pratt, Dec. 30, 1977, at Oxford View 
Nursing Center in Oxford, Ohio. Founder 
and director for almost 50 years of the In- 
ternational School of Art in New York City, 
she dedicated her career to bringing greater 
understanding among people through an 
appreciation of native arts and crafts. 

In 1928 Miss Pratt began conducting sum- 
mer schools for teachers and art students in 
Eurspe and North Africa and after WWII 
programs were extended to Mexico and Gua- 
teriala. She arranged for students to take 
part in local festivals in addition to histori- 
cal and applied study. Returning to the U.S. 
each autumn with a native artist, she visited 
museums and educational institutions where 
she lectured on the artist’s country while he 
or she demonstrated a particular skill. 

During extensive travels she amassed one 
of the finest collections of folk art in the 
world which she donated to Miami U. in 1971. 
She was elected to the Society of Women 
Geographers and received Poland’s highest 
honor, the Golden Cross of Merit (1939). 
She served on the board of directors of the 
Pan American Women’s Association and 
belonged to National Folk Art Association 
and Pen and Brush chapters in New York 
City. 

Miss Pratt was born in.Chicago, May 5, 
1888. After receiving the A.M. from Co- 
lumbia (1922), she did additional graduate 
work at the Vienna School of Art. 
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1914 
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Lewis E. Hayes, March 20 in Medina, Ohio. 


An education administrator in the Cleve- 
land area for 43 years, he was superinten- 
dent of schools in North Olmsted, Ohio, 
from 1930 to 1947. During his tenure North 
Olmsted built its first high school. He was 
principal of Coventry Elementary School for 
eight years prior to retiring in 1956. Before 
heading the North Olmsted schools, he was 
superintendent of Dover Center schools (now 
the Westlake system) and assistant superin- 
tendent for Cuyahoga County. Early in his 
career he was principal of schools in Lorain 
and Medina Counties. 

Born Nov. 15, 1888, he grew up ona farm 
in Huron County, Ohio. He taught for two 
years in a one-room school to earn money to 
attend Oberlin. He earned the M.A. at Co- 
lumbia in 1922. He was a former class pres- 
ident, an Alumni Admissions rep and honor- 
ary marshall of the academic procession in 
the 1964 Commencement. He was also past 
president of the Cuyahoga County Education 
Association, the Allied Education Group 
and the Cleveland Heights Administrators 
and Supervisors Association. 

In retirement Mr. Hayes and his wife, the 
late Nerissa Bolte, spent summers in Ver- 
milion, Ohio, and winters in Tavares, Fla., 
and traveled to Mexico, Guatemala, the Ca- 
ribbean, Europe and Canada. He leaves a 
son, William, a daughter, Beth Anne 
Schwenk, a brother, Harry ‘22, seven grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. 


Harriet L. KimBte, Feb. 25 at Lake Park 
Nursing Center, Sylvania, Ohio, where she 
had resided for three years. An American 
history and government teacher in the To- 
ledo school system for almost 40 years, she 
taught at Waite High School 1916-36 and at 
DeVilbiss High School until her retirement in 
1952. Prior to 1916 she taught in Water- 
ville, Ohio. 

Miss Kimble was born in Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 23, 1887. She received a master’s 
degree from Columbia (1935) and did addi- 
tional work at Northwestern and U.Michigan. 
She was a member of national, state and lo- 
cal chapters of the Retired Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. She is survived by a brother, Fred. 


1915 


NATHAN L. Mack, March 1 in Seattle, Wash., 


of a stroke. He and his wife, Laura, moved to 
Seattle in 1975 to reside with their son, Dr. 
Robert Mack ’51, after five years in Boulder, 
Colo., near daughter, Ruth ‘49 (Mrs. Glenn 
Poulter). 

Longtime residents of Quincy, Ill., the 
Macks moved there shortly after their mar- 
riage in 1924. For ten years Mr. Mack was 
secretary of the local YMCA and in 1935 he 
began a 34-year career as an agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. He was past 
president of the Quincy Life Underwriters 
Association, Quincy Community Chest and 
the Adams County Tuberculosis, and former 
chairman of the board of deacons at the First 
Union Congregational Church where he and 
his wife taught Sunday school and were ac- 
tive in the youth organizations for many 
years. 

A son of the Rev. Charles A. Mack who 
attended the Academy, the College and the 
Seminary in the 1880's, Mr. Mack was born 


in Chicago, Oct. 9, 1892. After studying 
in the Graduate School of Theology 1915-17, 
he was director of YMCA activities for a year 
at the Army barracks in Columbus, Ohio, 
and then was a second lieutenant in the field 
artillery. Following the war he did Y work in 
Des Moines and Boone, Iowa. 

In addition to his wife and children, Rob- 
ert and Ruth, Mr. Mack leaves daughter Mary, 
sisters Elizabeth Nugichi (College 1916-17) 
and Ruth Fontaine ‘25. Sister Mary Shreve 
(College 1921-23) and brother Robert (Acad- 
emy 1913-14) are deceased. 


HERBERT C. Mayer, Feb. 7 at his home in 
Springfield, Mass. He was retired president 
of American Viewpoint Inc. of New York, a 
former president of Parsons College and past 
president of the Class of 1915. 

Throughout his life, Mr. Mayer was con- 
cerned with the ethical and moral education 
of young people. In his early years he was 
one of the pioneers of the American youth 
movement under the auspices of the Chicago 
Council of Churches and the Ohio Council of 
Churches in Columbus. He was director of 
summer training conferences for the Ameri- 
can Youth Foundation and the International 
Council of Religious Education 1916-37. 
From 1920 to 1929 he taught religious edu- 
cation at Boston U., where he received the 
A.M. in 1923. In the 1930’s he was presi- 
dent of Avite Products and Aeronautical Ser- 
vice Inc. in Boston and personnel director 
at the Bentley School. 

After receiving the Ed.D. from Harvard, 
he served two years as vice president of the 
Council for Democracy and in 1941 he was 
named president of Parsons. Six years later 
he resigned to work as an educational spe- 
cialist with the U.S. Office of Education in 
Washington, D.C. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed president of American Viewpoint, 
a post he held for 20 years. 

During WWI Mr. Mayer was a pilot in the 
U.S. Army Air Service. Later he helped to 
develop the first formal courses for training 
pilots and mechanics. In addition to writ- 
ing manuals in these fields and teaching 
aeronautical engineering, he did consider- 
able experimental flying in early autogiros, 
the forerunners of the helicopter. He was a 
frequent contributor to aviation magazines. 

An author and frequent lecturer on Central 
European affairs, he wrote New Footprints of 
the Trojan Horse, Who? . . . Me and German Re- 
covery and the Marshall Plan. In 1970 he was 
named “the most outstanding German Amer- 
ican of the post-war era” by the German- 
American National Congress. He was a 
member and officer in many church and civic 
organizations including Rotary, the Iowa 
Council of Churches Commission on Reli- 
gious Education and the Manhattan Youth 
Board in New York City. 

Mr. Mayer was born in Chicago, Nov. 6, 
1893. He leaves his wife, Muriel Lovett 
Howard ‘18, whom he married in 1968, son 
Dr. Herbert C. Jr., daughters Jane Shovell 
‘41 and Ann Wattmen, brother Franklin ’22, 
nine grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 
His first wife, Elsie Hauser, died in 1965. 
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1916 


Lota CourRTNEY BRYANT, Jan. 18. She was 
born Sept. 29, 1894, in Springville, Iowa. 
Before her marriage in 1920 she taught high 
school math and Latin in Elizabeth, Ill., and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. She returned to teach- 
ing’ briefly in 1936-38 and 1944-45. Mrs. 
Bryant leaves her husband, Glen, son Bruce, 
three grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. 


Marie Rocers VAIL, Jan. 31 in Newport 
Beach, Calif., after a stroke. Since 1975 she 
had resided in California with her son, Robert 
W. Vail 44. 

Listed in Who's Who of American Women, 
Mrs. Vail was involved in DAR, AAUW and 
Women’s Club activities in New York and 
Massachusetts from the 1920’s until she 
moved to Albuquerque, N.M., in 1961. She 
headed AAUW chapters in Albany, New York 
City and Worcester, Mass., and served on 
many state committees including publicity 
and international relations. She was former 
vice chairman of the New York State Wom- 
en’s Legislative Forum and a member of the 
board of management of the YWCA Inter- 
national Center of New York. A longtime 
member of Riverside Church, she was a past 
chairman of the social service committee and 
the refugee resettlement program and held 
various offices in the women’s society. 

In addition to church and civic work, she 
was a charter member and past president 
of the New York-Oberlin Women’s Club, 
chairman of the scholarship committee and 
second vice president of the New York 
Alumni Club and a former class president. 
In 1954-55 she was vice chairman of the class 
presidents council. In 1947 and again in 
1956 she compiled and edited “Who’s Who 
in the Class of 1916, Oberlin College.” 

Born in Sanborn, N.Y., May 2, 1892, she 
was the widow of Robert W. Vail, who at one 
time was director of the New York Historical 
Society. She is survived by her son, a 
daughter, Betty ‘48 (Mrs. David Varley), and 
a granddaughter, Pam Varley, who is attend- 
ing Oberlin. 


1917 


EpitH M. Gates, Nov. 29, 1977, in Olympia, 
Wash., where she had resided for seven 
years. After a long career as a public health 
educator, she retired in 1966 as executive 
director of the Pathfinder Fund in Boston. 
In 1954 under the auspices of Pathfinder and 
the National Committee on Maternal Health, 
she went to Africa and the Middle East to 
study the feasibility of family planning and 
during the next six years worked to estab- 
lish permanent family planning/maternal 
health associations in these countries and 
South America. Returning to the U.S. in 
1960, she became head of Pathfinder and edi- 
tor of Family Planning News. 

From 1928 to 1944 Miss Gates was na- 
tional director of health education for the 
YWCA. Prior to that she helped set up Y 
units in Belgium, Poland, Latvia and Estonia 
as well as Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
She also worked in New York City for sev- 
eral years to unify the health education and 
recreation programs in associations through- 
out the country. 

Following WWII she did field work for the 


American Christian Committee, repatriating 
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Greek refugees in Cyprus and displaced 
persons in Switzerland and Germany. Prior 
to joining Pathfinder, she was a health edu- 
cation specialist for the American Cancer 
Society and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Gates served on the executive boards 
of many national organizations including the 
American Public Health Association, the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, the 
National Council of Churches Council on 
Religion and Health, and the National Edu- 
cation-Recreation Council. She participated 
in the White House Conferences on Nutri- 
tion and Medical Care called by President 
Franklin Roosevelt. She was a fellow of the 
American Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation and the American 
Public Health Association and a charter 
member of the Society of Public Health Edu- 
cators. 

A native of Scranton, Pa., Miss Gates was 
born Aug. 20, 1894. She held a master’s 
degree in adult education from NYU (1942). 


1918 


A. Craik BeverLy, Feb. 17 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., where he had resided since 1957. He 
was born in Cohocton, N.Y., Jan. 31, 1886. 
After receiving the M.A. in history from Co- 
lumbia in 1920, he was junior headmaster 
for three years at New York Military Acad- 
emy at Cornwall-on-Hudson. From 1923 un- 
til his retirement in 1956, he taught at White 
Plains (N.Y.) High School. For 30 years he 
was state civil service supervisor for West- 
chester County. During WWI he did YMCA 
work in France. Mr. Beverly is survived by 
his wife, Maude, son Alden and three grand- 
children. His first wife, Mabel, died in 1956. 


ISABELLA KELLER McEvoy, May 22, 1977, in 
Memphis, Tenn. Born in Livingston Manor, 
N.Y., Nov. 9, 1896, she had been a resident 
of Paris, Tenn., since 1924. Her husband, 
Philip S. McEvoy, was a funeral director 
in Paris for many years. After his death in 
1949, Mrs. McEvoy became a stockholder 
and president of McEvoy Funeral Home Inc. 
Although she had not retired, ill health pre- 
vented her active involvement in the busi- 
ness after 1975. 

A leader in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Paris, she was one of the first women to 
be ordained in 1971 after the national Gen- 
eral Assembly of the church took action mak- 
ing it possible for women to serve on Pres- 
byterian church sessions. She was former 
president of the West Tennessee Presbyterial 
and a member of the Paris Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

Mrs. McEvoy is survived by daughters 
Phyllis (Mrs. Alex Szanyi) and Sylvia (Mrs. 
Jimmy Brandon), sister Mrs. Mildred Fiore 
and four grandchildren. 


EpwarD L. SHerrER, M.D., Jan. 23 in Rocky 
River, Ohio. He was born in Erie, Pa., 
Aug. 4, 1898. After graduating from West- 
ern Reserve Medical School in 1922, he in- 
terned at Cleveland City Hospital and Cleve- 
land Clinic and then joined the clinic staff as 
a specialist in internal medicine 1926-33. 
Beginning in 1933 he maintained a private 
practice in internal medicine in Lakewood, 
Ohio. During WWII he was awarded the 
Asiatic-Pacific campaign ribbon for service 


as at lieutenant colonel with the Army Medical 
Corps. 

Dr. Sherrer is survived by his wife, the 
former Elizabeth Tallman whom he mar- 
ried in 1927, children Edward Jr. and Ann 
and sisters Theresa 14 (Mrs. D. G. Davidson) 
and Marie ‘25 (Mrs. E. C. Van der Pyl). 


1919 


PauLine Barrett Bates, March 15 in Erie, 
Pa. A native and longtime resident of Cleve- 
land, she was born Jan. 11, 1897. While she 
was a student at the College (1915-19), she 
met and married Theodore N. Bates ‘18. 
During the years that her husband was as- 
sociated with the advertising staff of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, she was a salesperson 
for the May Co. She retired in 1962 after 
34 years of service. 

In 1968 Mr. and Mrs. Bates moved from 
Cleveland to Oberlin’s Firelands Retirement 
Center and, later, College Park Manor. Mrs. 
Bates left Oberlin following the death of her 
husband in May 1977. She leaves son New- 
ton, daughter Gertrude (Mrs. R. C. Arm- 
strong), six grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


SARAH JAMESON BovarD, Jan. 26 in Barber- 
ton, Ohio. A resident of Akron for more 
than 50 years, Mrs. Bovard was president of 
the Oberlin Women’s Club there in 1937. 
In 1956 she became interested in oil and pas- 
tel painting, mostly portraits, and main- 
tained a studio in her home. 

Mrs. Bovard was born in Mansfield, Ohio, 
and attended the Conservatory in 1915-16. 
She and Floyd G. Bovard were married on 
Christmas Day in 1917. He died in 1960. 
A daughter, Helen (Mrs. W. D. White), died 
Jan. 20, 1978. 

Mrs. Bovard was a sister of Prof. Russell 
P. Jameson ‘00 who died in 1954. She 
leaves a son, William F., seven grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Laura Bowers SPINDLER, Feb. 14 in Massil- 
lon, Ohio. An educator in Massillon for more 
than 40 years, she began teaching elementary 
classes after two years at Oberlin (1915-17). 
During her early years she taught at Frank- 
liny Emerson and Longfellow schools. In 
1943 she was named principal of Harvey 
Elementary School, a post she held for 18 
years. 

During the summers Mrs. Spindler man- 
aged the dining room of the New Yorker at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., where she enjoyed at- 
tending lectures, operas, concerts and other 
cultural events. She was a member of the 
Central Presbyterian Church and the Mas- 
sillon Women’s Club. She was the widow 
of Marion Spindler who died in 1935. She 
leaves a son, John H. Perault, three grand- 
children and a sister, Helen M. Patton. 


1920 


LEONTINE WRIGHT JAMESON, Oct. 26, 1977, 
in Evanston, Ill., three days after suffering a 
stroke in her Winnetka home. Born Sept. 17, 
1898, in Dayton, Ohio, she was a niece of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. Her girlhood 
home in Dayton was near the Wright Broth- 
ers Bicycle Shop and she often watched her 
uncles there at work on their gliders and 
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the “Flying Machine” which eventually be- 
came the first airplane to fly successfully 
under its own power. 

When she was 12 years old, Leontine be- 
came the first little girl in America to fly 
in an airplane. On Aug. 29, 1911, her Uncle 
Orville took her up with him for a memorable 
flight above a field near Dayton where 
Wright-Patterson Air Base is now located. 
Later that day Leontine’s sister, Ivonette, 
flew with Orville and so did her cousin, 
Bertha Ellwyn Wright, who was enrolled in 
the College 1917-18. 

Leontine’s aunt, Katharine Wright, was 
enrolled in the Academy in 1893 and gradu- 
ated from the College with the Class of 1898. 
Later, as Katharine Wright Haskell, she 
served on the College’s Board of Trustees 
until her death in 1929. Wilbur and Orville 
Wright were awarded honorary degrees dur- 
ing the 1919 Commencement when Oberlin 
became the first of numerous academic insti- 
tutions to recognize their scientific achieve- 
ments in the field of aviation. 

In 1916 Leontine enrolled at Oberlin. 
She transferred to Mt. Holyoke in 1917-18 
but was happy to return to Oberlin for her 
junior and senior years. In her senior year 
she was elected vice president of her class. 
The 1921 Hi-O-Hi voted her one of three 
women, who “on the basis of personality, 
scholarship and participation in college ac- 
tivities, were best representatives of the 
ideal spirit of the school.” 

Following graduation, she spent 18 months 
as a social worker in Ramsey, Mich., a small 
iron mining town on the Northern Penin- 
sula. She was an assistant in a community 
house operated by the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions under the direction of Edwin 
Eells ‘15. 

Leontine returned to Ohio in 1922 and 
became a probation officer with the Juvenile 
Court of Cleveland which was presided 
over by Judge George Adams, Class of 1890. 
In 1923 she married John H. Jameson who 
was a member of the Class of 1918 but grad- 
uated in 1920 after war service. They resided 
first in Lakewood, Ohio, but John’s adver- 
tising-agency work took them back and 
forth several times between Cleveland and 
Chicago until they finally became longtime 
residents of Winnetka, Ill. After John’s re- 
tirement in 1958 they traveled rather exten- 
sively in Europe and the Far East. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves son 
John, daughter Leontine Davis, a sister, a 
brother and seven grandchildren. 


ALTON R. STEVENS, Jan. 29 in Tampa, Fla. A 
resident of Rochester, N.Y., until his retire- 
ment in the late 1960’s, he was a textbook 
salesman for many years with Follett Pub- 
lishing of Chicago. Earlier he was associ- 
ated with Iroquoit Publishing, World Letters 
and American Book Co. Before this, he 
taught physical education in Fredonia, N.Y., 
and Huntington, L.I. 

Born in Ashtabula, Ohio, Aug. 13, 1989, 
he moved to Oberlin in 1910 when his father 
opened the Racket Store, a dry goods shop 
on North Main St. His brother, Murray ‘13, 
and his sister, Blanche ‘14 (Mrs. Warden B. 
Jenkins), also graduated from the College. 

He leaves children Barbara (Mrs. George 
Shirey) and James, brother Murray ‘13 and 
sister Blanche ‘14 (Mrs. Warden B. Jenkins). 
His wife (Rhea Huffman ’21k) died in 1972. 
The Stevens were married in 1922. 
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1924 
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Lots Beck CuyBa, March 4 in Galion, Ohio, 
where she was born May 11, 1896. Active 
for many years in Galion civic affairs, she was 
a news writer for the Galion Inquirer and later 
served as a correspondent for area newspa- 
pers. She was a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church where she sang in the choir 
for 35 years, past regent of the Olentangy 
chapter of the DAR, a life member of the Red 
Cross and a charter member of the Galion 
Community Hospital Auxilary. Mrs. Chyba 
was elected to the board of the Community 
Foundation in 1965 and served as secretary 
of the Crawford County Crippled Children 
and Adult Society. She attended the Con- 
servatory 1920-22. Her husband, George, 
died in 1940. 


ROeELIF LOVELAND, Feb. 20 in Hanna House 
of University Hospitals in Cleveland of can- 
cer. He was a reporter, feature writer and 
columnist with the Plain Dealer for 42 years. 
When he retired in 1965, PD columnist and 
colleague, George Condon, called him “the 
best all-around writing man in Cleveland 
journalism for the past four decades.” 

Born in Oberlin, Aug. 31, 1899, he was the 
son of a local banker, Arthur M. Loveland. 
His father was one of the northern Ohio 
bankers shrewd enough not to be cheated by 
Cassie Chadwick who bilked bankers of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars by contending 
she was the love child of Andrew Carnegie. 
Following graduation from Oberlin High 
School, young Loveland enlisted in the 
Marines and saw action in Chateau Thierry, 
Belleau Woods and Argonne. 

After the war he enrolled at Oberlin and 
distinguished himself as a tackle on the foot- 
ball team. He quit college in his junior year 
to work as a Great Lakes deckhand, a soap 
salesman and a “talking machine” assembler 
before becoming an education reporter for 
the Cleveland Press. When he was laid off be- 
cause of financial cutbacks in 1923, he joined 
the Plain Dealer staff. 

Although he detested war, Mr. Loveland 
did some of his best writing during WWII. 
He covered D-Day by accompanying a bomb- 
ing mission over the coast of Normandy and 
three days later joined Patton’s Third Army 
and covered action in France. His D-Day 
story was reprinted in Great Reporting. While 
he wrote about other historic events such as 
the Cleveland Indian’s winning the pennant 
in 1948, much of his prose writing and poetry 
focused on his observations and mood. 

Mr. Loveland’s first wife, Mildred Graham 
‘22, died in 1951. He is survived by his wife, 
Wanda Arndt, sons Peter ‘51 and David, nine 
grandchildren including Sarah ‘74 and sisters 
Alice ‘28 (Mrs. Roy V. Bond) and Anne ’27 
(Mrs. Arthur W. Barber). 
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RUTH JOHNSTON CiarKE, Dec. 7, 1977, in Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. Born in Cleveland, 
May 31, 1904, she was a daughter of Ver- 
non O. Johnston ‘97. For several years prior 
to her marriage to Beverly Clarke in 1930, 
she was the editor of Beautiful Florida magazine. 
From 1963 she was associated with the Spen- 
cer Maden Real Estate Agency in Summit, 
NJ. In addition to her husband, she leaves 
sons Thomas and James and brother James 
99. Her sister, Mary ‘26, is deceased. 


WILLIAM W. McCo.L.tum, June 7, 1977, in 
Chicago. He retired in December 1964 as di- 
rector of supply for the Department of De- 
fense. He was born in Chicago Dec. 8, 1903, 
and attended Oberlin 1921-23. He later re- 
ceived the Ph.B. from Chicago. He leaves 
a sister, Ruth K. 21. 


1927 


RutH C. Beck, Nov. 21 in Arlington, Va. 
She was born May 11, 1906, in Punxsutawney, 
Pa. From 1928 to 1842 she taught English 
literature and phys ed at Lakeside (Ohio) 
High School. After receiving the M.A. from 
Penn Statp, she moved to Washington, D.C., 
where she joined the auditing staff of the 
Probate Court. At the time of her retirement 
she was chief accountant in the Register of 
Wills office, U.S. Court House. Her sister, 
Edith Beck Robishaw ’22, is deceased. 


1928 


MarGArRET EDGAR LANDRAM, Feb. 22 in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Involved for many years in YWCA 
and social work activities, she began her 
career as industrial secretary at the YWCA 
in Columbus, Ohio, and later was a lecturer for 
the Human Betterment Foundation of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and the Institute of Family 
Relations of Los Angeles. She served on the 
board of directors of YWCA’s in Pasadena, 
San Francisco and New Haven, Conn. 

In 1955 Mrs. Landram completed the mas- 
ter’s degree at U.Chicago School of Social 
Work and shortly thereafter joined the Family 
Service Bureau of Chicago as a psychiatric 
social worker. Following her retirement in 
1970 she maintained a private practice as 
a therapist and was interim assistant pro- 
fessor of field work at U.Chicago School of 
Social Work. 

Her late husband, the Rev. Hughbert Lan- 
dram, was executive secretary of the Chris- 
tian Education department of Greater Chi- 
cago Church Federation. They were married 
in 1930. Mrs. Landram leaves daughters 
Barbara ‘55 (Mrs. Paul Wilson) and Jean 
‘57 son David, three grandchildren, a brother 
and a sister. 


1930 


Georce R. WHITE, class president, Feb. 25 in 
Sarasota Memorial Hospital after an ap- 
parent heart attack. He was vice president 
and general manager of administration for 
the former Consumer & Technical products 
division of Owens-Illinois Glass when he 
retired in 1970. 

Mr. White joined the firm in 1937, working 
in accounting positions with the company’s 
former can company. In 1956 he was named 
comptroller of the Libbey Glass division, a 
position he held five years before becoming 
comptroller of the Forest Products division. 
He later was manager of administration and 
control of Forest Products and was appointed 
vice president of the division in 1965. He 
became vice president and general manager 
of Libbey Glass in 1966 and two years later 
was named to head the Consumer & Techni- 
cal Products division. 

Active in Oberlin alumni affairs over the 
years, he was past president of the Toledo 
Alumni Association and a former member of 
the Development Council. He was a trustee 
of the Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
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leges, a life member and former director of 
the Toledo chapter of Optimists International 
and a past director of the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants, past president of its 
Toledo chapter and member of its honorary 
Stuart Cameron McLeod Society. 

Born in Pittsburgh, May 11, 1908, he was 
the son of the George ’96 and Edna Randolph 
White ‘98. One grandfather, George H. 
White, was principal of the Oberlin Academy 
1876-93 and the other, J. F. Randolph, was 
one-time owner of the old Oberlin News. Mr. 
White received the M.B.A. from Harvard in 
1932. Before starting his career with Owens- 
Illinois, he was an accountant with the To- 
ledo Scale Co. As an undergraduate he let- 
tered in football. 

Mr. White leaves his wife, Viola Hayward 
‘30 whom he married in 1935, daughter Pru- 
dence Stone ‘61, three grandchildren and a 
brother, Frederic ‘31. 


1932 


- ELIZABETH D. NorpIn, Dec. 3, 1977, in Down- 
er’s Grove, Ill. She was born Feb. 24, 1911, 
in Eufaula, Ala., and attended Oberlin 1928- 
29. After studying commercial art at the 
American Academy of Art, she was a portrait 
photographer and owner of the Orlin Kohli 
Studio in Wheaton, Ill. She leaves a brother. 


1934 


RICHARD S. MANLy, M.A., Jan. 15 in West- 
wood, Mass. A dental researcher for many 
years, he published over 90 papers on car- 
bohydrate metabolism, physical properties of 
teeth, oral physiology, glycolysis inhibition, 
dental plaque composition and enzymes, 
dentifrice abrasion, tooth enamel solution 
rate, porosity of enamel and membrane po- 
tential. He also wrote Adhesion in Biological 
Systems (1970). He received the Interna- 
tional Association of Dental Research science 
award in 1970 for outstanding research in 
oral therapeutics and earlier was awarded 
the Chaim prize for his studies on micro- 
chemical factors in dental hard tissues. 

President of his own research laboratory 
in Westwood since 1953, Mr. Manly was 
also research professor of dentistry at Tufts 
for 31 years and an affiliate of Forsyth Den- 
tal Center in Boston. Before joining the Tufts 
faculty in 1945, he was a chemist with 
Procter & Gamble. 

Born in Malta, Ohio, May 31, 1911, he 
earned the B.S. from Antioch in 1933 and 
the Ph.D. from U.Rochester, where he was a 
Rockefeller fellow. He was past president 
of the International Association of Dental 
Research, a fellow of the American Institute 
of Chemists and a member of the New York 
Academy of Science. 

Mr. Manly leaves his wife, Marian, children 
Kenneth, Philip and Linda Wade, his mother, 
Ella B. Manly, and a brother, Philip. 


1935 


Ltoyp W. Crotser, Oct. 3, 1977, while on va- 
cation in Washington. He collapsed in his 
motel in Mt. Rainier National Park after 
returning from a walk. 

A resident of Fairview Park, Ohio, Mr. 
Crotser was an administrative officer in the 
aeronautics directorate at Cleveland’s NASA 
Lewis Research Center where he had headed 
the VSTOL and noise division since 1972. 
He joined the center in 1963 as a program 
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management specialist and at one time 
worked in the Centaur-Agena rocket project 
office. He was a former chairman of the com- 
bined federal campaign and U.S. Savings 
Bond drive at NASA. 

Born in Cleveland, June 23, 1912, he at- 
tended the College 3931-34. Beginning in 
1942 he was a sales representative for West- 
inghouse Electric in Cleveland and in 1949 
was promoted to sales engineer in the De- 
troit office. He left Westinghouse to work for 
Melco Industries in Royal Oak, Mich., 1961- 
63. 

A member of the West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Mr. Crotser was chairman of the 
music committee, a longtime former trea- 
surer and a member of the church board. 
He also sang in the choir. 

He leaves his wife, Martha, daughters 
Ann ‘65 M.A.T. and Jane and two sisters. 


1937 


KoomMan BoycuerF, Jan. 30 in Berkeley, 
Calif. He suffered a fatal heart attack while 
playing handball. 

Mr. Boycheff had been director of intra- 
mural sports at U.California, Berkeley since 
1958. During his tenure, enrollment in the 
intramural sports grew from 6,000 to 95,000. 
For a time he also coached the varsity golf 
team. Before going to Berkeley he was as- 
sociate professor of phys ed at U.Chicago, 
where he coached swimming and golf as well 
as intramurals. Holder of M.A. (1939) and 
Ph.D. (1954) degrees from U.Michigan, he 
wrote Athletics and Physical Education at the 
University of Chicago 1892-1952 and articles 
on discus, recreation and play, and volley- 
ball for Brittanica Junior. 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, July 27, 1915, he was 
a phys ed major at Oberlin and played var- 
sity football, basketball and baseball. He 
was active in alumni activities on the West 
Coast, serving as president of Northern Cali- 
fornia and San Francisco clubs and as an ad- 
missions rep in the Walnut Creek area. Dur- 
ing WWII he was an aviation physiologist 
and, prior to joining the faculty at Chicago, 
he directed the phys ed programs for a year 
at the Ann Arbor YMCA. 

Mr. Boycheff leaves his wife, Gertrude, 
whom he married in 1943, and daughters 
Martha Schimbor and Connie Eastwood. 


Marjory Cook Mason, Dec. 18, 1977, at her 
home in Lancaster, Pa., after a long illness. 
She was born in New Brunswick, N.J., Oct. 
30, 1917. After two years at the Conserva- 
tory (1935-37) she married Dudley M. Mason 
‘37 and they moved to Lancaster, where Mr. 
Mason has been associated with the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. for many years. In addition 
to her husband, she leaves daughters Leah 
Beligot, Suzanne Butler, Fay Swann, five 
grandchildren and a brother, Dr. Alfred 
Cook. 


1940 


Lois E. BurGoyne, Jan. 7 in Springfield, 
Ohio, following a six-month illness. Born in 
Spring City, Pa., June 10, 1917, she was a 
music teacher in Norristown and Phoenixville, 
Pa., before moving to Springfield in 1948. 
For 26 years she was supervisor of elemen- 
tary music programs in the Springfield pub- 
lic schools. She retired in 1974, 

Miss Burgoyne earned a master’s in early 
childhood education at Columbia (1944) and 


did graduate study in eurhythmics at the Dal- 
croze institutes in France and Germany. She 
was a longtime trustee of the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra and chairman of youth 
concerts. She also directed the youth choir 
at the United Central Methodist Church in 
Springfield. 


1941 


Haro_tp E. PApwortH, March 15 in Oberlin 
where he was superintendent of operations 
at the Post Office. 

Born in Oberlin June 12, 1918, he studied 
at the Conservatory 1938-40 and played 
bass in most of the student dance bands in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s. He provided much 
of the information for the article about jazz 
music on Page 6 and had been planning to 
play with Larry Géill’s band at this year’s 
“cluster” reunion for Classes 1937, 1938 and 
1939. He was leader of a local dance band 
until 1973 and also belonged to the Lorain 
County Banjo Band. 

Mr. Papworth joined the Postal Service as 
clerk-carrier in 1943. He became operations 
supervisor in 1967. His father, the late 
Everett, and his uncle, William (Mac), were 
long-time Oberlin postal employes. He was 
past master of Oberlin Lodge 380 F&AM and 
past high priest and current secretary of 
Oberlin Chapter 219 RAM and past patron of 
Pansy Chapter OES. He had bowled in the 
Oberlin Merchants League since 1950. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret 
Glider ‘41 who is secretary to the dean of the 
Conservatory, brother Lester and stepmother 
Ada Princehorn Papworth ‘14k. 


1949 


LuciLLE Goopson Parks, April 5 in Spring- 
field, Mass., of leukemia. Born in Buffalo, 
June 30, 1924, she grew up on Oberlin. 
While rearing her family, she studied creative 
writing at the College 1948-49, public speak- 
ing at U.Michigan and business administra- 
tion at South Carolina State. She received 
the B.S. in sociology (1964) and the M.A. in 
guidance and psychological services (1969) 
from Springfield College. She was working 
on her doctorate at U.Massachusetts at the 
time of her death. 

A resident of Springfield for 17 years, 
Mrs. Parks had taught sociology since 1969 
at Springfield College where her husband, 
Jesse ‘49, is professor of physical education 
and head of the graduate division of health, 
physical education and recreation. From 
1964 to 1970 she was a social planner/ 
program developer for the city of Spring- 
field. In 1975 she was listed in Who's Who in 
North America and in 1976-77 in Who's Who 
Among Black Americans. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves chil- 
dren Donna Hethcoat, Jesse Jr., Leslie and 
Garry, a grandson, brother George, and 
sister Virginia ‘50 (Mrs. Donald Scott). 


1953 


Myron (MICKEY) JOSEPH, Feb. 25 in Cleveland 
after a long battle with leukemia. 

Born in Cleveland, Aug. 4, 1930, he ma- 
jored in English and quarterbacked the foot- 
ball team, winning all-conference honors in 
1952. After a year at Western Reserve Law 
School, he joined his father’s firm, Seymour 
Warehouse Furniture Co. 

In 1961, he founded Thirteen Colonies 
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Early American Shops with borrowed capi- 
tal and tripled his business within three years. 
In 1965 he liquidated his stores within 30 
days, took a six-month correspondence 
course from the New York Institute of Fi- 
nance, and became a registered representa- 
tive for Ball, Burge & Kraus, a New York 
Stock Exchange firm. He was made a part- 
ner in 1970. At the time of his death he was 
a broker and partner of McDonald & Co. in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Joseph leaves his wife, Beverly, chil- 
dren Beth Ann, Jane ’79 and Jonathan and 
stepsons Roy and Nathan Phillips, parents 
Louis and Bertha and brother Alan 48. 


1956 


Mary ANN KENDALL WHoRTAN, Dec. 20, 1977, 
at her home in Knoxville, Tenn., of cancer. 
A native of Steubenville, Ohio, she was 
born Feb. 8, 1935. Shortly after receiving 
the Ed.Mus.B. from Oberlin, she married 
Lawrence L. Whorton. In addition to her 
husband, she leaves sons David and Gerald 
and a cousin, Mary Winston Smail ’57. 


1957 


JOHN H. Cazate, March 12 in Sloan Ketter- 
ing Memorial Hospital, New York City, of 
cancer. 

He was born in Boston, Aug. 12, 1935, and 
attended Oberlin 1953-54 before deciding 
that he could not stay away from acting. 

As a member of the New York Shake- 
speare Festival he was described by Joseph 
Papp, producer, as “an amazing intellect, an 
extraordinary person and a fine, dedicated art- 
ist.” He was featured in Public Theater 
workshop productions as well as in a starring 
role in “Measure for Measure” in Central 
Park in 1967. 

Earlier, he appeared in a variety of re- 
gional theater productions which included 
the national touring company of Lorraine 
Hansberry’s “The Sign in Sidney Brustein’s 
Window” and New Haven’s Long Wharf 
Theater Company that included Gorky’s 
“Country People” and David Storey’s “The 
Contractor.” He won Obie awards for 
“Line” and “The Indians Want the Bronx.” 

Mr. Cazale was best known as Al Pacino's 
elder brother in the films “Godfather” and 
“Godfather, Part II,” but his largest screen 
role was, with Pacino again, “Dog Day After- 
noon,” for which he won a Golden Globe 
Award. His association with Pacino included 
Public Theater productions of “The Re- 
sistible Rise of Arturo Ui” and “The Local 
Stigmatic.” He was Gene Hackman’s assis- 
tant in the 1974 film “The Conversation.” 
He also appeared most recently in Robert 
DeNiro’s “The Deer Hunter.” 

He leaves his mother and a sister and 
brother. 
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1974 


to 
JEANETTE R. ScHLOoss, Feb. 10 in Tucson, 
Ariz. After attending Oberlin for a year, she 
transferred to U.Arizona where she re- 
ceived the B.F.A. in 1976 with a major in 
studio art-graphics and a minor in biology. 
At the time of her sudden death, she was 
employed as a scientific illustrator in the 
medical illustration studio of the Arizona 
Health Sciences Center in Tucson. She 
leaves her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Gerd T. 
Schloss. 
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News 


1977 


LEIGHTON CLARK and Debora Sue Dunn 
‘76 were married Dec. 17 at a candlelight 
service in Bloomsburg, Pa. Music included 
Bach’s wedding cantata #197, and trumpet 
and flute solos. Kathi Simon ’75 attended. 
Debbie is studying towards M.Mus. in piano 
performance at North Texas State. During 
the fall semester she performed the Fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto with the NTSU 
Chamber Orchestra and presently is ac- 
companying eight singers, including 
Michael Bailey ‘76. Leighton is manager 
of an 88-unit apartment complex and hopes 
to begin graduate study in the near future. 
Address: 3600 East McKinney St., Denton, 
Ty 702012 

BARBARA DreEBING Kauffman is on _ the 
staff of the Southern New Jersey Health 
Systems Agency, a_ federally-supported 
agency charged with the review of health 
care facilities and programs in a seven- 
county area. Barbara is a program spe- 
cialist, analyzing program and facility needs 
and conducting site visits with hospitals, 
health care programs and related projects. 

BARBARA PHILLIPS is studying piano with 
John Simms at U. Iowa where she is a 
Mus.M. candidate. She has a quarter-time 
assistantship in vocal accompanying and 
opera coaching. Address: 1001 Oakcrest, 
#14E, Iowa City, IA 52240. 


1976 


pa 
In December Tom BRUCKER moved to Nash- 


ville where he is a repair technician with 
Anderson Audio. Address: 488 Lemont Dr., 
#T-291, Nashville, TN 37216. Phone: 
(615) 262-2695. 

DeBorA DUNN and Leighton Clark ’77 were 
married Dec. 17 (see Class of 1977). 

In January Scott FAIGEN returned from a 
successful concert tour of Poland with 
American violinist Peter Zazofsky but “was 
fired from his position at U. Illinois for being 
absent the last couple months of the semes- 
ter.” Address: Smith Music Hall, Urbana, IL 


61801. 


In September, ELEANOR Hayes became a 
full-time news reporter for Radio Station 
WERE in Cleveland. Prior to that she was 
WERE’s overnight anchorperson. 

Douctas HINES expects to receive the 
M.Mus. in voice from Cleveland Institute of 
Music this year. He is engaged to Amy Sheri- 
dan of Concord, N.H., a student at Yale 
College. 

Bruce THERIAULT is band director at Rum- 
ford High School. Address: 346 Pine St., 
Rumford, Maine 04276. 


1975 


Rosin Bruck plans to be married in June 
to Christopher Cyprian Daniel Hernandez, an 
alumnus of U. San Francisco and Ph.D. 
candidate at Yale. Robin has been working 
in New York City since receiving the M.A. 
in Russian and East European studies from 
Yale. 

JutieT CHAYAT recently won the $100 
Loring Williams Prize, awarded by Syra~- 
cuse U. and the American Academy of Poets, 
for her poem “Stones from my Father.” 
She teaches creative writing at Syracuse, 
where she is working on a master’s degree. 

BacHiR Haskourt has graduated from 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies and is an investment 
analyst for the Abu Dhabi Investment 
Authority. Address: P.O. Box 3600, Abu 
Dhabi, United Arab Emirates. 

PeteR HicKMAN and Marjorie Tiedemann 
were married Aug. 27. Mary HINCHEY, 
Mark EpsteIN and Steve Ramirez ‘76 at- 
tended the wedding. In May Peter will re- 
ceive a master’s in urban and policy sciences 
from SUNY Stony Brook where Marjorie 
recently earned the M.S.W. She is a psychia- 
tric social worker at Central Islip State 
Hospital. Address: 35 Bonnie Lane, Stony 
Brook, NY 11790. Phone: (516) 689-9180. 

Steve Manus has “started the long and 
difficult process of living out a lifetime in 
quiet desperation.” 
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Replacement position 
Assistant Executive Director, 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
The incumbent will have respon- 

sibility for developing and imple- 
menting programs designed for re- 
cent graduates and programs 
designed to acquant present stu- 
dents with the activities and objec- 
tives of the Alumni Association and 
the Alumni Career Counseling 
Program. In general, the incum- 
bent will share responsibility with 
the executive director for further- 
ing alumni understanding and 
support for the College and its de- 
velopment and for devising ways to 
increase the Alumni Association’s 
effectiveness in serving the College 
and its alumni constituency. 

The following specific duties are 
expected: 

1. Work with campus resource 
people for administering the As- 
sociation’s programs in admissions, 
career counseling and Winter Term. 

2. Organize and _ implement 
meetings of the Career Counseling 
Advisory Committee of the Alumni 
Board. 

3. Plan and implement an Alum- 
ni Career Counseling Conference. 

4. Aid in the planning and im- 
plementing of other campus alumni 
events, such as Fall Weekend/ 
Homecoming, Commencement/ 
Reunion, and programs of Extended 
Education. 

5. Serve as recording secretary 
to the Alumni Board and its com- 
mittees; generate materials to keep 
the board and its committees in- 
formed. 

Qualifications: | Bachelor’s  de- 
gree from Oberlin College, prefer- 
ably within the last eight years; 
minimum of two years’ working 
experience; ability to communicate 
effectively in writing and speech; 
ability to work with wide variety 
of constituents with varying points 
of view; ability to motivate and fa- 
cilitate volunteers; ability to design 
and implement programs. Must 
have flexible personal schedule to 


allow for travel and weekend 
duties. Two year commitment 
expected. 


Submit resumes by Aug. 15, 1978, 
to Midge Wood Brittingham, Alum- 
ni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. The position 
is to be filled by Sept. 15, 1978. 
Salary range $12,500 to $14,062 de- 
pending on experience. 
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MICHAEL O’DONNELL is working on a mas- 
ter’s in public health and an M.B.A. at 
Berkeley. He is also an administrative 
resident at the Kaiser Foundation Hospital in 
Oakland, Calif. Address: 3028 Hillegass, 
Berkeley, CA 94705. 

Rita Pickens will receive a master’s 
degree in May from Case Western Reserve 
School of Applied Social Sciences. Spe- 
cializing in community/neighborhood de- 
velopment and federations, she had a field 
placement this spring at Oberlin College 
with the newly-organized Upward Bound 
program for Lorain County high school age 
students. In January Rita and Cheryl Rivers 
Jones ’76, also a grad student at SASS, 
participated in a comparative social welfare 
course at U. West Indies in Mona, Jamaica. 
Rita plans to take her children, Dana, 15, 
and Ted, 13, to Jamaica this summer for 
“exposure to a newly-developed country and 
a different culture.” 

KENNETH and Barbara (Marsh ’76) VAN 
EsELTINE have moved from Oberlin to 
Kalamazoo, Mich., where Barbara is as- 
sociate math analyst with the Upjohn Co. 
She completed work for a master’s degree in 
operations research at Case Western Re- 
serve in January. Ken, previously a software 
engineer at Gilford Instrument Labs in 
Oberlin, hopes to find a similar position in 
Kalamazoo. Address: 432 Tudor Circle, 
Apt. 355, Kalamazoo, MI 49002. 

BARBARA WarbD is studying art history at 
Case Western Reserve. She is doing research 
on the French impressionist painter Corot 
and spent the Christmas holidays visiting 
galleries in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
Providence and Washington, D.C. on a grant 
from C.W.R.U. Graduate Studies alumni fund. 


1974 


IRA BRAUS made his New York debut May 
20 in Town Hall. Home address: One West 
Court St., Oneonta, NY 13820. 

For the third time within the last year 
KatiE DEMMER has a new address: 112 
Sherman St., Kent, OH 44240 (Phone: 
(216) 673-0274). She says, “I’m practicing 
for when I'll be on the FBI’s Most Wanted 
List.” 

During Christmas vacation TED HEAVEN- 
RICH, JIM and BARBARA (SILVERBLANK) 
EISENSTEIN, GIB and LINDA _ (DECELLES) 
OtTEN, Rick Monterosso and Rick Eisen- 
stein ‘78 held a mini-reunion and went 
cross-country skiing in Vermont. 

After finishing a master’s degree in art 
history at U. Michigan JANET GARBARINO 
is an apprentice in art conservation at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
(Dept. of Textile Conservation, South Ken- 
sington, London SW7 2RL England). 

PHYLLIS WALTMAN, on her way to a physi- 
cal therapy convention in Orlando, Fla., 
stopped in Richmond, Va., to visit with 
Stella Graham ’73. 


Gary WILKIE is a counselor at Community 
Emergency Service, a ministry of Augustana 
Lutheran Church in Minneapolis. He re- 
ceived the M.A. at the U. Denver Graduate 
School of International Studies in 1976 and 
spent the following summer in San Francis- 
co attending a five-week Christian con- 
ference on foreign affairs. Address: 704 11th 
Ave. South, Minneapolis, MN 55415. 

After a year and a half as an R.N. in 
ambulatory care, ANN WorMSER is doing re- 
search under a federal grant to improve 
emergency medical services. Address: 771 
West End Ave., #4A, New York, NY 10025. 


1973 


After 3 years as a rare book cataloguer at 
the Beinecke Library at Yale, Lucy Marks 
has taken a position in the library at the 
American Academy in Rome. Address: 
The Library, American Academy in Rome, Via 
Angelo Masina, 5, 00153 Roma, Italy. 

Mark Moskowitz is in a management 
training program and has been married for 
a year and a half. Address: 262 1/2 
Spalding Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

ANNE NEUFELD and Dan Rutz, a fellow 
reporter at WMTV in Madison, Wis., plan 
to be married in June. Address: 1607 Jef- 
ferson St., Madison, Wis. 53711. 

KAREN (JOHNSON) and RussELL PITTMAN 
have a daughter, Jessica Erin, born Christ- 
mas Eve. In March Rus joined the Justice 
Department’s antitrust division as an 
economist. Karen has a_ post-doctoral 
fellowship at the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, studying the psychological ef- 
fects of occupational characteristics. “They 
already miss their weekly volleyball games 
with JOHN BaRBouR in Chicago.” Address: 
10009 Reddick Dr., Silver Spring, MD 
20901. 

After receiving the M.F.A. from U. Min- 
nesota last summer, CARLA STEIGER joined 
the faculty at Kenyon College as assistant 
professor of photography. She has ex- 
hibited her work nationally and during 
February had two Ohio shows, Color Fibs at 
the Silver Image Gallery at Ohio State and 
Inner Gaze at Grey Gallery at Antioch 
College. Carla and Mark Meister, an art 
historian and museum administrator, were 
married Aug. 7. Mark is a Ph.D. candidate 
in art history at U. Minnesota. Address: 
P.O. Box 526, Gambier, OH 43022. 


1972 


BENJAMIN BacBy recently received the 
“Diplom fur Musik des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance” from the Schola Cantorum 
Basiliensis (Basel, Switzerland) following a 
three-year course of _ specialized study 
which began as a Watson Fellowship project. 
He performed with the Studio der Fruhen 
Musik and the Ensemble Medievale de Bale 
in concerts “all over Europe, Greece, Tur- 
key and Iran.” He collaborated with Peter 
Klein ‘72 for a production of three 12th 
century miracle plays at the Saintes Festival 
in France. Presently, Bagby is director of the 
newly-formed ensemble Sequentia whose 
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four members are based in Cologne. They 
perform music of the 12th to 14th centuries. 
Address: Moltkestrasse 8, 5000 Koln 1; 
West Germany. 

TimMoTHY CLARK is teaching at Regis Col- 
lege while finishing the Ph.D. in music theory 
and composition at Brandeis. He and 
Vicki Kanrek of Brooklyn were married in 
May 1975. In addition to teaching at Regis 
and Brandeis, Tim taught at Tidewater 
Community College in Virginia Beach, Va., 
1972-73. Address: 12 Winthrop St., 
Waltham, MA 02154. 

COLLEEN Heuser has received the N. 
Ridgeville (Ohio) school district’s first Out- 
standing Teacher Award and has been nomi- 
nated for the Outstanding Ohio Teacher 
Award. She teaches seoond grade at Liberty 
School. 

JOAN LANGWoRTHY has moved to a new 
apartment at 3747 Wyoming, #3, Kansas 
City, MO 64111, “the first place I’ve had 
to call my very own since I occupied my room 
in Barrows as a ‘single’ for about two 
weeks.” She had been living in a big Vic- 
torian house which also housed graphic 
design and eight-track recording studios and 
typesetting equipment for Belle Street 
Productions, an advertising production com- 
pany she helped to start. Although Joan has 
found that starting a business has lots of 
rewards, “it is not to be recommended for 
those who must eat regularly.” 

NeLtsON Lee and Marcia Wine of Des 
Moines plan to be married May 27 when he 
graduates from the U. of Iowa College of Law. 
Marcia is a graduate of Denison and of 
U. Iowa College of Law. Nelson will be 
associated with the law firm of Morrison and 
Foerster in San Francisco. 

GreG and Marjorie (WARD) MAHLER have 
a daughter, Alden, born Feb. 16. Address: 
1388 Garrison St., D-202, Lakewood, CO 
80215. 

FRANK STAIR is an economist with the 
C.A.B. Address: 1769 T St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20009. 

Ray and Susan Urwin are living in New 
Haven, Conn., where Ray is in the master of 
musical arts program at Yale. They are 
music directors at churches in Meriden and 
are planning a joint choral concert in the 
spring. Last fall Ray played two harpsichord 
recitals and performed Saint-Saens Organ 
Symphony with the Yale Philharmonia. 
His plans for spring include a performance 
of Messiaen’s Meditations in Woolsey Hall. 
Address: 550 Whitney Ave., Apt. 16, New 
Haven, CT 06511. 


1971 


FREDERICK FISHER was one of six young 
Los Angeles architects invited to participate 
in “Architectural Views: Physical Facts, 
Psychic Effects,” a drawing show at the Los 
Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art 
which ran through Feb. 16. Address: 731 
Superba Ave., Venice, CA 90291. 

After four years as a county probation 
officer in Hillsboro, Ore., Lou FLEMING has 
been promoted to casework supervisor. He 
reports, “Oregon is doing some exciting 
work with innovative approaches to com- 
munity corrections so it’s been fun to be 
part of the planning and implementation of 
a model program for the state.” In the fall 
he plans to begin graduate work in coun- 
seling at Lewis and Clark College. Address: 
12590 $.W. Foothill Dr., Portland, OR 97225. 
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GREG FULKERSON, violin, and Robert Shan- 
non ’72, piano, presented a chamber music 
concert in Kulas Recital Hall, Oberlin, March 
11, featuring works of Bela Bartok. Greg is 
a candidate for the doctor of musical arts 
degree at Juilliard where he studies with 
Ivan Galamian. He also is violinist with 
the New York New Music Ensemble. 
Robert has been instructor of piano at Oberlin 
since 1976. 

Doc O’CoNNOoR is teaching business law at 
Milwaukee Area Technical College. 

CHRISTINE PERDUE has purchased a late 
19th century house with “plenty of room for 
Oberlin friends.” She is still practicing law. 
Address: 3611 Hawthorne Ave., Richmond, 
VA 23222. 

MicHaEL REED, currently a student at the 
U. Hawaii Graduate School of Library 
Studies, has been awarded a Special Li- 
braries Association scholarship. He is also 
organist of Prince of Peace Lutheran Church 
in Waikiki, accompanist for the Honolulu 
Symphony Chorus and accompanist/ 
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AUTHENTIC. A student pub- 
lication aimed at inspiring, 
developing and maintaining 
interest in. the continuing 
works of political activism. 
Articles speak with the au- 
thority of experience. View- 
point is tuned to social reality. 


SPRING 1978 ISSUE. 
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and others 


$1 Postpaid. Send cash, check or 
money order to: 

Oberlin Political Caucus 

Box 32, Wilder Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
If you wish to subscribe now for fu- 
ture issues, add $1 per issue to your 
order. Please send us your name, 
address and zip code. 
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coach for the Opera Players of Hawaii. 
Michael has a year’s leave of absence from 
Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, to 
complete his M.L.S. Address: 420 Olohana 
St., #12, Honolulu, HI 96815. 


1970 


STEVE CONKLE was “poet in residence” for 


grades one through eight at St. Mary School, 
Lancaster, Ohio, in February. He is com- 
pleting work toward his Ph.D. at Ohio U. 
and his poems have appeared in Mississippi 
Review, Studies in Poetry and The Back Door. 

CLARENCE and MaArGareT (RIDDLE) CHEN 
have a son, David Henry Riddle Chen, born 
Feb. 21. Their first child, Abigail, is now 
3 1/2. After receiving the M.D. from 
Columbia in May, Clarence will begin a 
four-year psychiatry residency at New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. Margaret 
is on maternity leave from her teaching 
position and is working towards a master’s 
in English as a second language at Hunter 
College. 

Davip Howe is a firefighter and ambulance 
attendant for the city of Bend, Ore. Ad- 
dress: 1564 N.E. Division St., Bend, OR 
97701. 


1969 


DANIELLE MARTIN has been promoted to 
associate professor of piano at U. Texas at 
Austin. In April she performed a series of 
solo recitals in Texas and Mexico and this 
summer will be teaching in the U. Texas High 


School Piano Performance Workshop. 
Address: 4507 Placid Place, Austin, TX 
Towle 


CYNTHIA MILLER Lawrence received the 
Ph.D. in art history at U. Chicago and cur- 
rently is a lecturer at SUNY Stony Brook. 
Address: 133 East 97th St., New York, NY 
10029. 

DouG RAvENEL has received tenure as 
associate professor of mathematics at U. 
Washington. He will be on sabbatical at 
Oxford next year and has been invited to 
speak at the International Congress of 
Mathematicians in Helsinki in August. 


1968 


MIKE CLEMENT has been promoted to man- 
ager for A. T. Kearney, Cleveland, manage- 
ment consultants. He had been marketing 
strategy associate for the past 3 1/2 years. 
He is a trustee of the National and Cleve- 
land Urban Leagues and Cathedral Latin 
High School. 

CuHaRLeEsS Durree is a self-employed boat 
builder, both building small wooden ones in 
his shop in Camden, Maine, and repairing 
larger ones. He also does cabinet work. 
Address: Bisbee St., Camden, Maine 04843. 

DONALD SALISBURY is a research associate 
at the Institute for Theoretical Physics of the 
Free University of Berlin. He left for 
Germany in December after completing a 
temporary teaching position at Rutgers. 
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1967 


Lee 


NinA FetzeR and Larry Vorisek were 
married Dec. 10 in Washington, D.C., where 
Larry is project coordinator at the Mayflower 
Hotel. They have purchased a home at 2015 
Lanier Dr., Silver Spring, MD 20910. 


JoHN OsTENDORF sang the title role in 
Marriage of Figaro in the New Cleveland Opera 
Company’s presentations March 3 and 5 in 
Cleveland and March 11 in Akron. Other 
appearances this spring: Another title role 
in the San Francisco Spring Opera’s new 
production of Handel’s Giulio Caesare, the lead 
role in Debussy’s recently uncovered Fall 
of the House of Usher at Allice Tully Hall in 
New York, Haydn’s Creation April 29 with 
Franz Bibo and the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Symphony. FRANCOIS CLEMMONS was the 
tenor soloist. John sang the world premiere 
of Fall of the House of Usher last season at 
Yale and was instrumental in having it 
scheduled in New York. In the summer, he 
will debut at the Met and London’s Covent 
Garden. 

After a year in Japan translating Hitachi 
computer manuals for IBM and studying at 
Kumano Juku Aikido Dojo, ARNOLD RusoFF 
and his wife, Denise, have returned to Ithaca, 
N.Y. Arnold owns Translations Nippon, 
which specializes in scientific and technical 
translations. Address: 438 N. Aurora St., 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 

In June JERRY and Connie (Krakeur ‘68) 
Von KorrF are moving to St. Cloud, Minn., 
where he will be supervising attorney for 
Little Falls Neighborhood Legal Services. 

Dan WIKLER, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy at U-Wisconsin and of history of 
medicine at U-Wisconsin Medical School, 
spoke at Oberlin Feb. 16 on “Life and the 
Definition of Death.” The talk was spon- 
sored by ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College). Dan has had his double appoint- 
ment at U. Wisconsin since receiving the 
Ph.D. in philosophy from UCLA in 1975. 
His wife (Marilyn McDonald ’66) has been 
assistant professor at the U-Wisconsin 
Mental Retardation Institute and the U- 
Wisconsin School of Social Work since re- 
ceiving the Ph.D. in psychology from U. 
California, Irvine in 1975. They have a 
daughter, Ruth Juliet, born last May 17 and 
they live next door to Gerhardt (’66) and 


Sheila (Fleck) Heinrich. Address: 2440 
Commonwealth, Madison, Wis. 53711. 

1966 

MARIANNE BARCELLONA, a_ free-lance 


photographer in New York City, has had her 
work appear in the pages of Vogue, New York 
Magazine, The New York Times, The Village 
Voice and on the walls of art galleries. Many 
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private collectors have acquired signed prints 
of her work. 

MarjoRIE Russet, a postdoctoral fellow in 
the genetics lab of Rockefeller University, 
is one of 28 young scientists who have won 
Damon Runyon-Walter Winchell Fellowships. 
She is studying the activation and char- 
acterizations of messenger RNA precursors, 
working with a type of abnormal cells known 
as HeLa cells which she will ultimately be 
comparing with normal cells. She received 
the Ph.D. from Colorado in 1977. 

Dick SHAFER has been appointed man- 
ager, personnel planning, at Corning Glass 
Works. He had been personnel development 
manager-North America since last June. 


1965 


KaTHY HaGEN Sebo, chairman of the Guil- 
ford, N.C., legislative delegation, has filed 
for a third term in the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

EpitH HAMMEL Falk has become execu- 
tive vice president of Donald A. Campbell and 
Co., fund raising, marketing and communi- 
cations consultants. She has been vice 
president of the Chicago firm since its found- 
ing in August 1976. 

On Nov. 23 FreD and Nancy LEUTNER be- 
came the proud parents of an adopted son, 
Steven John, 5 1/2 weeks old. Fred is 
deputy division director at the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, working in 
water quality data analysis. Nancy is a 
registered nurse. Address: 6367 Burton 
Circle, Falls Church, VA 22041. 

SusAN MILLER Naughton has moved to 
Eight Marine Terrace, Dun _ Laoghaire, 
County Dublin, Ireland, “just across from 
the Wales-Ireland ferry with room for open 
house for all Oberlinians.” 

Peter POLLAK received the Ph.D. in history 
and education at SUNY Albany in December 
1977. The topic of his dissertation was 
“Socialism and Social Science in the Forma- 
tion of the American University.” He is a 
part-time instructor at Albany Junior Col- 
lege, a division of Russell Sage College. 


1964 


ee 
Connie MattHews Webber and her hus- 
band, Fred, became parents of Stephen 
Ardell on Jan. 27. He was born Dec. 27, 
1977. Fred is professor of math at Wayne 
State College (Nebraska) and Connie is 
assistant professor of music. She has been 
teaching part time since Stephen’s arrival. 
rs 
1963 
Tw __———_____ 
KareN KEENE continues as organist at the 
First United Methodist Church in Erie, Pa., 
where she presides over a recent three- 
manual 58-rank tracker organ built by 
Lawrence Phelps. Her playing career is 
managed by Vogel-Bar Associates and she 
does occasional lecture-demonstrations on 
the subject of “liberated” hymn playing. 
Ten of her liberated hymn settings for 
congregational singing will be published by 
Harold Flammer Inc. Karen’s husband, Dan 
Frankforter, is the author of History of the 
Christian Movement (Nelson-Hall 1977). 
They have just purchased their second home, 
an old Tudor-style at 521 Rankine Ave., Erie, 
PA 16511. 
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Paut ALAN Levi was a guest conductor 
Feb. 17 when the New York New Music 
Ensemble gave a concert in Carnegie Recital 
Hall presented by the League of Composers- 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. He conducted the ensemble in “The 
Truth” (1975), text by Randall Jarrell, with 
soprano Lucy Shelton and cellist Mark 
Shuman as soloists. 

Lora McDonatp Ferguson, her husband, 
Frank, and children Paul, 12, and Matthew, 
10, have moved to 4837 South 28th St., Apt. 
1A, Arlington, VA 22206. Frank owns 
Basic Education Computers, a company 
which produces education software and 
teaching machines. Lora is teaching clarinet 
and theory at Duke Ellington High School 
of Arts in Washington, D.C. She is also 
free-lancing for ballets and operas and 
playing with several chamber groups. 

TerRY MacDoucatt resigned his teaching 
position at U. Virginia to become associate 
professor of government at Harvard be- 
ginning Feb. 1. Having just returned to the 
U.S. after six months under a Fulbright 
grant, he is working on a study of Japanese 
political leadership. His earlier study, 
Localism and Political Opposition in Japan, will 
be published later this year by Yale U. Press. 
Terry and his wife, Yasuko, have a son, 
Aaron, 8, and a daughter, Sasha, 6. Ad- 
dress: Harvard U., Japan Institute, 1737 
Cambridge St., Room 325-A, Cambridge, 
MA 02138. 

Ken Mostow and his wife, Martha Straley, 
are living 18 miles outside Olympia, Wash., 
on Puget Sound (Rt. 1, Box 349, Olympia, WA 
98502). He works for Washington State 
Dept. of Social and Health Services as a 
hearing examiner. 

FRANK SARR, A.M., has become director of 
field personnel development, _ individual 
insurance operations, at Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
He Joined Connecticut General in Phila- 
delphia in 1967 and has been at the home 
office since 1971 and director of training 
since 1975. 

Tom ZoLNay is writing a book about 
longevity and the extension of physical and 
mental vigor and would appreciate “tips and 
leads from fellow alumni.” Address: 1138 
W. Farwell, Chicago, IL 60626. 


——_————EEEE—————————————— 


1962 


After spending close to two years as 
visiting professors at various universities in 
the U.S. and seeing JON WEINTRAUB, JAMES 
E. SmitH and Jim Meeks ‘60, ILTER TURAN 
and his wife, Gtil, have been back in Istanbul 
since the end of 1976 when Ilter was pro- 
moted to professor of political sociology at 
Istanbul U. Dennis REDMONT visited them 
last summer when he was in Turkey to cover 
the national elections. They became 
parents of a daughter, Belkis, Oct. 15 and 
Gil was promoted to associate professor of 
international economics in November. 
Address: Cihangir Caddesi 29/3; Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 
EE 


1961 


Tom Kiutznick has been named chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of 
Urban Investment and Development Co., 
Chicago. He had been president since 1972 
and previously was executive vice president. 


Harvard’s Gutman Library exhibited recent 
paintings by DIANA Korzenik Feb. 5-25. 
The paintings, derived from “pocket In- 
stamatic” photographs of light reflected by 
a glass wall, are all the same size and por- 
tray different views of the same event just 
as a roll of film generally includes events close 
in time reproduced as photographs of uni- 
form size. Diana chairs the art education 
department at Massachusetts College of Art. 

SALLY SCHAEFER Miller and her four 
children have moved to 15 Newman Road, 
Kendall Park, NJ 08824 because she “got a 
tremendous buy” on a six-bedroom house 
just three blocks from the old one. Now 
she’s a landlady, renting the old house’to a 
rock band. She’s also a student, working 
towards the B.S. at Rutgers by attending 
night classes. 


1960 


Ropert Artes, M.D., has been elected 
president of the Erie County (Ohio) Medical 
Society for 1978-79. He is a diplomate of 
the American Board of Family Practice and 
vice-chief of the medical staff at Providence 
Hospital in Sandusky. 

FRANK and Patricia (Thompson 61) 
BruNoTts have moved to 325 Torcon Dr., 
Torrington, CT 06790. Frank is a manu- 
script editor for Alfred A. Knopf and has 
written the memoirs of Imogene Sulzberger, 
“grande dame of The New York Times,” and a 
flurry of magazine articles. Patricia is the 
new director of music at the Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn. 

Shanti Benoit (LINDA DurFEE) is one of 
300 craftspeople from across the U.S. whose 
work is featured in the Goodfellow Catalog of 
Wonderful Things (Berkeley-Windover Press). 
A quiltmaker and fabric craftsperson for 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Name Class 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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many years, she recently moved to Pacific 
Palisades, Calif., with her husband, Ben, 
and children Marc, 13, and Matthew, 5. Her 
business, Magic Corner Quilts, is at 16553 
Akron St., Pacific Palisades, CA 90272. 

MEG JOHNSON Thomas has begun her fourth 
year as concertmaster of the Fairfax Sym- 
phony, the top non-professional orchestra 
in the D.C. area. She also plays profes- 
sionally as a free-lance violinist at the 
Kennedy Center, National Theatre, the 
National Gallery orchestra and the Ameri- 
can Camerata for New Music. Meg also is 
concertmaster and soloist with the Friday 


The 
Asia House 
Cookbook 


e200 recipes from India, Thailand, 
Indonesia, China, Korea and Japan; 

e glossary of Asian ingredients with a 
list of mail-order sources; 

e benefits Mano and Mahema 


Devadoss, directors of Asia House 
1970-1972. 


Please send me a copy of the Asia 

House Cookbook. 

Enclosed is 

©) $5 for the regular edition. 

Oa contribution of $10 or more. 
Your contribution, all of which 
will aid the Devadosses, brings 


you a_ special edition of the 
cookbook personalized’ with 
samples of Mano and Mahema’s 
artwork. 
WN ANG arent resins ree eke wee SE SO 
Fs oC. | De ee eee On ee ee ee 
Oe Se oe enn enone Stateu pines Ae 
LLP Pea eNews TS go HOLT hee 
Mail to: Asia House Cookbook 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Checks payable to: Devadoss Fund 
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Morning Music Club and performs with the 
Northern Virginia Chamber Orchestra. Her 
husband, Owen ’59, is in export sales and 
they have three children: Natalie, 18, Karl, 
14, and Timothy, 10. 

ROGER Metz has been promoted to associate 
professor of physics at Colby College ef- 
fective next September. 

When the Evening Standard (London) held 
its drama awards ceremony for 1977, the 
Hampstead Theatre Club, directed by 
MICHAEL RUDMAN, received a special award 
“to acknowledge its track record in offering 
new, intelligent, good work on the fringe and 
steering a sure-footed course at a time of 
financial and other difficulties.” 


1959 


SUZANNE FREEDMAN Rosenblatt and her 
husband, Adolph, had a two-man show at 
Milwaukee’s Performing Arts Center, Feb. 
16 to March 12. Adolph has a one-man 
show opening April 1 at the Razor Gallery 
in New York City. Suzanne’s work was used 
on the cover of the December 1977 issue of 
Dance Dimensions and a book of her drawings, 
Dancers, is being handled by the Dennis 
Wayne Dancers now touring the U.S. 


1958 


The world premiere of GERALD HuMEL’s 
“Lepini,” a 23-minute work commissioned by 
the Musical Arts Association as part of its 
bicentennial observance, was played by 
the Cleveland Orchestra at Severance Hall 
in Cleveland Jan. 27-28. A_ performance 
scheduled Jan. 26 was cancelled by Ohio’s 
Blizzard of 1978. 


1956 


BARBARA ROSNER Seaman’s Women and the 
Crisis in Sex Hormones has sold well over 50,000 
copies in four months and is now in its fifth 
printing. She and her husband and co- 
author, Dr. Gideon Seaman, have discussed 
the book on many syndicated TV shows in- 
cluding Good Morning America, Tom 
Snyder, Phil Donahue, Woman and Not for 
Women Only. The book was featured re- 
cently as an alternate selection of the Book 
of the Month Club. 


1955 


Bitt GoutD has been appointed Lincoln 
County (Mont.) commissioner and will serve 
until next fall’s general election. He repre- 
sents the Eureka district, where he operates 
a tree farm. 

In November BarBARA RussELL Keppel, an 
M.S.W. candidate at U. Nebraska, presented 
a paper, “Nutrition and Behavior: How can 
you tell if what your client’s eating is af- 
fecting the client’s thinking and behavior?”, 
at the National Social Work Symposium in 
San Diego after winning the first choice 
selection in national student competition. 
She and a colleague at the U. Nebraska 
Medical Center will do their second annual 
workshop on nutrition and behavior for the 
Midwest Radical Therapy Conference this 
spring. Last summer Barbara and her son, 
David, helped HeteN Opie Brigham and 
family build their solar home in New 
Brunswick, Canada. Address: 310 South 
57th St., Omaha, NE 68132. 


1954 


Leo Dworsky has been elected a trustee 
of Mount Auburn Hospital, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

GEORGE C. KAUFMAN, on sabbatical this 
semester from U. Oregon, is serving as the 
first visiting scholar to the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in Washington, 
D.C. He is continuing his research on 
alternative residential mortgage plans, bank 
underwriting of municipal bonds, innova- 
tion in financial markets and bank capital 
adequacy. 

Finding the teaching ranks closed, BETTE 
Leppy McDevitt and a long-time friend 
have established North City Travel Agency in 
New Castle, Pa. At the end of the first year 
of business, Bette reports, “It turned out to 
be an excellent idea.” 

James Wo LF has been promoted to profes- 
sor of history at U. Colorado. During the 
1978-79 academic year he will teach in 
England on an exchange program with the 
U. of Kent in Canterbury. 


1953 


Danie. M. Bare, M.D., was a member of 
a team of leading medical laboratory experts 
who conducted more than 150 educational 
workshops and seminars March 16-23 during 
the joint spring meeting of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists and the 
College of American Pathologists at the 
convention center in Dallas. An estimated 
3,500 medical laboratory personnel were 
instructed. Dr. Baer is associated with 
Kaiser Foundation Hospitals, Regional 
Laboratory, Clackamas, Ore. He resides in 
Tualatin, Ore. 

Cart BossisH, professor of piano at 
Ottawa U., will perform the premiere of a 
concerto by Konrad De Filippis in Santa 
Margherita, Italy, in August. This spring, 
Carl will be the host and will perform at a 
festival at which Samuel Barber will be 
present. 


1951 


BiLL CUNDIFF gave a benefit recital last 
fall at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Linde (Janet Huntley ’50) on the campus 
of International Christian U. in Tokyo. The 
recital of sonatas by Haydn and Schubert 
and the Debussey Preludes raised $4,800 
for the alumnae association building fund 
at Miyagi Gakuin College where Bill has 
taught for 25 years. 

JOHN Ma tet has been appointed clinical 
assistant professor in the department of 
psychiatry at Emory Medical School. 


1950 


ANNE D. Gates Stokes received the Ed.D. 
from the U. of Florida in December. She 
specialized in early childhood education 
and her research centered on the play be- 
havior of kindergarten children which 
predicts first grade achievement. “Anndy” 
is a parent educator for an early childhood 
program near the Stokes’ home in Blooming- 
ton, Minn., and she is an instructor at 
Concordia College. 

Donatp A. HENDERSON was in Dacca, 
Bangladesh, last Dec. 14 for ceremonies 
marking the World Health Organization’s 
declaration that variola major, the most 
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serious form of smallpox, had been eradi- 
cated. Only one case is now known to exist 
of variola minor, a less severe smallpox 
strain. It occurred last October in Bangla- 
desh. If no further cases are found, small- 
pox will be declared officially eradicated 
in 1979. Dr. Henderson directed the WHO’s 
global smallpox eradication program for 
ten years until February 1977 when he 
became dean of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health at Johns Hopkins. 


1949 


Pete WEINBERG has become executive 
vice president of Ted Barash & Co. Inc., 
the New York City advertising agency with 
which he has been associated since 1974. 


1948 


JoHN S. GrBson, professor of political sci- 
ence at Tufts Univ. and chairman of the Tufts 
International Relations Program, made a 
month-long tour of American embassies in 
the Middle East and India during January 
and February to review educational and 
cultural exchange programs involving the 
U.S. His visits were jointly sponsored by 
the State Dept. and the National Council of 
Voluntary Services for International Visitors 
(COSERV) and were in connection with the 
establishment of the new U.S. International 


Martha Hayward Estabrook '47 (in 
wheel chair) has multiple sclerosis and 
moved from Arlington, Va., to Welcome 
Nursing Home in Oberlin last fall. 

This photo, with Tappan Square in 
background, shows her with her brothe7, 
Sumner Hayward ‘38, past president 

of the Alumni Association, and Rachel 
Ross Parmenter ‘47 who lives in Arlington 
and did Martha's weekly grocery shopping 
for years. Sumner and his wife (Lucy 
Irwin '35) are in the process of moving 


to Oberlin. 
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Communications Agency this spring. This 
program will consolidate the programs of 
the USIA, the State Department's educational 
and cultural programs and all other related 
federal activities in the area of information, 
education, culture and international visitor 
programs. 

After 27 years as a partner in The News- 
Gazette Printing Company in Lima, Ohio, 
RICHARD Mavis sold his share of the 
company and moved to Las Cruces, N.M. 
Following a very short retirement he joined 
the daily Las Cruces Sun-News to program 
computer typesetting of the paper’s ad- 
vertising. He and his wife are living at 3405 
Jupiter Rd., Las Cruces, NM 88001. 

WILLIAM H. WarreEN has formed a con- 
sulting service to assist small, private col- 
leges in anticipating and » gee 
preparing for the uncertainties | gy 
of the 1980’s. Called the 
Center for College Futures 
Planning, the service includes 
conducting an appraisal of 
the institution, based on its # #2. 
recent history and prospects; proposing a 
set of alternative next steps, and working with 
the college in achieving the options it selects. 
Bill is author of an article, “The Problem of 
Planning Small,” in the Jan-Feb AGB Re- 
ports, published by the Association of Gov- 
erning Boards of Colleges and Universities. 
Prior to becoming a full-time consultant in 
1975, he was for 25 years an administrator 
in higher education, most recently as senior 
vice president at Antioch. He and his wife 
(Caroline Morris ’46) live at 1415 Meadow 
Lane, Yellow Springs, OH 45387. Their 
son, Rob, is a sophomore at Oberlin. 


1947 


RICHARD CANDOR has_be- 
come senior vice president 
and executive director, crea- 
tive services, on the Goodyear 7 
account for the Campbell- | 
Ewald (advertising) Co. He | 
was most recently vice presi- y 
dent and associate creative director. Since 
leaving the vice presidency at MacManus, 
John & Adams, Dick has been creative direc- 
tor on the Vauxhall car and Bedford truck 
account of the Wasey-Quadrant agency 
(London member with Campbell-Ewald of 
the Interpublic group of companies) and in 
various other capacities with Campbell- 
Ewald. 

Bruce Hupson, M.D., is serving a one- 
year term as president of the medical staff 
at Yakima Valley (Wash.) Memorial Hospital. 


a 


1946 


SOS 
For the third time since 1968, “Bay Views,” 


the employee publication of Bay View Hos- 
pital in Bay Village, Ohio, has won first 
prize in annual Cleveland area competition 
sponsored by United Torch Services and the 
International Association of Business Com- 
municators. Mary CuerFy Clegg edits the 
paper. 

Tep STOWELL has become executive vice 
president, law and government affairs, for the 
American Insurance Association which has 
its main office at 85 John St. in New York 
City and represents the major stock insurance 
companies dealing in property and casualty 
‘insurance. Ted and Janice (Young ‘48) 
have moved to Summit, NJ. 


Chartered Trans International 
Airlines DC-10 to Athens from 
Cleveland. Deluxe accom- 
modations at Royal Olympic 
Hotel. Continental breakfast 
daily, gourmet lunch or dinner 
(your choice) daily. Guided 
tour of the Acropolis. Athens 
Museum tour. Free time to 
pursue your own interests and 
to explore Athens’ boutiques 
and lively outdoor taverns. 
Low cost optional tours to 
Cape Sounion, Argolis, Cor- 
inth, Delphi, Aegina, Poros 
and Hydra. Charles T. 
Murphy, emeritus professor of 
classics, will be your edu- 
cational resource. Price: 
$654.35, based on double 
occupancy. Single occupancy 
supplement $100. 


Write or call: 
Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8692 


Space is limited. 
Reserve early 


1945 


WiLuiAM E. KENNICK, professor of philos- 
ophy at Amherst, has been named to a three- 
year appointment as Amberst’s Kenan 
Professor. The interdisciplinary professor- 
ship supports “a scholar teacher of dis- 
tinction whose enthusiasm for learning, 
commitment to teaching and interest in 
students will make a notable contribution to 
the undergraduate community.” 

Joanna Roche, daughter of CONSTANCE 
(Lupwic) and John Roche, was married to 
Jack Fisher Solomon of Kansas City last May 
21 in the First Parish Church of Weston, 
Mass. The ceremony was patterned after 
the Friends’ wedding service. Joanna 
graduated from Brandeis the next day. 
Jack (Brandeis ’76) is in his second year of 
graduate English studies at Harvard. 
Joanna is working in a large greenhouse and 
nursery. 

EveLYN Buiss Reddin is moderator of the 
Maumee Valley Presbytery of 88 churches in 
southern Michigan and northwestern Ohio. 
She and her husband, Daniel III ‘44, are 
elders in First Presbyterian Church, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Rev. WILLIAM W. REID Jr., minister of 
Central United Methodist Church in Wilkes- 
Barre since 1967, will become superin- 
tendent of the Wilkes-Barre District of the 
United Methodist Church on June 11. Heand 
his wife (MARGARET LATSHAW), minister of 
Huntsville United Methodist Church, will 
live at 556 Charles Ave., Kingston, Pa. 


1944 


ELIZABETH PIERCE assisted with the re- 
search and writing of The Mother Book by Liz 
Smith (Doubleday). The volume is “a 
compendium of trivia and grandeur con- 
cerning mothers, motherhood and mater- 
nity, from the sublime to the ridiculous, past, 
present and future.” It will be an alternate 
selection of the Literary Guild. Norman 
Mailer’s jacket blurb reads, “Once you get 
over the idea that you wouldn’t want to take 
a book about mothers to the bedroom or the 
bath, why then The Mother Book skould sell 
from Mother’s Day to Christmas to Mother’s 
Day again.” 


1943 


NorM CHRISTELLER has resigned as Mont- 
gomery County (Md.) councilman, a posi- 
tion he has held for six years, and taken a 
new job as management consultant with a 
D.C. law firm. He told the Washington Post 
that he would not miss political life. “Our 
high degree of citizen input results in 
confrontation — a process that is not ef- 
fective,” he contended. In the course of 
public hearings “many community leaders 
will take an extreme position ... we end 
up accommodating their concerns instead of 
doing what we think is right for our county. 
That’s unfortunate.” Council President 
Elizabeth Scull called Norm “one of the 
hardest ‘working and most productive of 
members.” He was council president in 
1976. 
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1942 


DorotHy MerscHROD Onisko’s article, 
“The Joy of Singing Hymns,” was published 
in the December 1977 issue of Choristers 
Guild, a children’s choir magazine with na- 
tional coverage. Dorothy is choir director 
and organist at First United Methodist Church 
in Conneaut, Ohio. 

Kay Wear Draper has been chosen 
Massachusetts Mother of the Year for 1978. 
She competed at Des Moines in May for the 
title of National Mother of the Year. Says 
Kay: “Most unlikely choice (Jim cooks, you 
know!).” 


1941 


JOHN Harvey will do carillon research in 
Belgium this summer on a George Ives Haight 
Fellowship. 

Charles A. Cherry, husband of Louise 
JOHNSTON Cherry, died Jan. 11 in McKees- 
port, Pa. He was a retired U.S. Steel engi- 
neer. They were married in 1963. Louise 
is retaining her residence at 1232 Prescott 
St., McKeesport, PA 15131. 

During the past year Dik and Kelley 
VROOMAN have taken several trips to gather 
material for Dik’s course, The Secrets of 
Ancient Design, at Texas A & M College of 
Architecture. Last May they visited northern 
Mexico and in July they drove 3,500 miles 
in Britain to see stone circles and other 
ancient designs. In December they went to 
Peru and Chile to see Nazca, Cuzco, Machu 
Picchu and Easter Island. 


os 


WALTER WARNER, a chemist 
in research and development 
for 18 years at General Tire 
and Rubber in Akron, Ohio, 
has been appointed adminis- —) 
trator of the firm’s research 
center. 


1939 


BERNARD Durrey, professor of English at 


Duke University and author of “The Chicago 
Renaissance in American Letters,” pre- 
sented a paper Jan. 14 at a Knox College 
symposium on “Sandburg the Poet” as part 
of the commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth in Galesburg, Ill. 
JoHN H. OescH has been promoted to 
senior vice president and trust officer of the 


Mahoning National Bank, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


1938 


An article by J. Reece Lewis in the Jan- 


uary 1978 issue of The Professional Photogra- 
pher tells how his firm, Mammoth Color Inc., 
created a 9 1/2 x 70-foot color mural of a 
forest glade for an office on the 15th floor of a 
Los Angeles advertising agency. In order to 
make a photo of this size, the photographer 
had to make six overlapping photographs 
of an alpine glade. Reece has owned 
Mammoth Color since 1969 and has been in 
the business of photographic art since 1947. 


The third “unofficial” reunion of 1938 Gables alumnae (a warmup for the cluster 
40th?) took place last August in Colorado Springs. The weekend included a dinner 

at the McKown home in Denver. Front row (from left): Milton Bradstreet, Clyde 
Slease, Bill Stine, Helen Snyder Stine, John McKown. Row 2: Jane Edwards 
Harley, Eleanor Cunningham Slease, Eleanor Graham, Horton Murray, Betty 
Seedenburg Werner, Ruth Lightner Harrison, Anne Love McKown, Jim Werner. 
Standing: Dutch Harley, Eleanor Neel Bradstreet, Gladys Hunt Murray. Not 


pictured: Bob Harrison. 
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1937 


JaNicE RuTH Hume, teacher of English 12 
at Frontier Central High School in Hamburg, 
N.Y., is in her fourth successful year of 
presenting a course in Supernatural. Janice 
wrote and copyrighted the curriculum. 
About half of all seniors have been selecting 
the course during one semester or the other. 
For fiction, it delves into the supernatural 
themes selected by famous authors. For non- 
fiction, students hand in written psychic- 
research projects based on books specially 
ordered for that purpose. 


1936 


i nena 

Marie Jakus retired from her position 
with the National Institutes of Health in 
February 1977 and now is living at 2370 
Opalo Way, San Diego, CA 92111. 

Bitt Kipp has joined the executive search 
consulting firm of Jonas & Associates of 
Milwaukee as a principal and director. 


1934 


When Bitt MCRAE gave an organ recital 
Feb. 9 at Bucknell U.’s Rooke Chapel, one of 
the selections was his own composition, Third 
Suite for Organ, which he completed in 1977 
along with 14 choral works during a leave 
that he spent writing music. This is Bill’s 
40th year as a member of the Bucknell music 
department and the three-manual baroque 
organ in Rooke Chapel was designed by 
him and installed when the chapel was built 
in 1963. 

After 25 years as head of Carnegie Library 
of Science and Technology in Pittsburgh, 
DaniEL Proutz retired Jan. 1 to raise and 
breed quarter horses, a dozen of which he 
keeps stabled on his daughter’s Ohio farm. 
An active member of the American, Penn- 
sylvania and Special Libraries Associations, 
he is a recognized expert on the literature of 
science and technology and has been re- 
sponsible of the annual compilation of 100 
Outstanding Sci-Tech Books published in 
Library Journal. 

RoBBINS STRONG has retired from the staff 
of the World Council of Churches in Geneva 
where he has been for the last ten years. 
Kitty (Stiven ’38) has also stopped her 
work at the World YWCA and they have de- 
cided to settle “for a number of years” in a 
village in the Swiss mountains. Address: 
Cime de VEst A; 1874 Champery, Valais; 
Switzerland. 


LT 


1933 


a. 

JOHN R. Brown Jr., chairman of the trus- 
tees of Kean College of New Jersey, has 
been elected chairman of the Council of State 
Colleges of New Jersey. As chairman of the 
council, he represents the state colleges as an 
ex-officio member of the New Jersey Board of 
Higher Education. 

JosepH W. Hamitton, M.D., has been 
named honorary president of the Dover 
(Ohio) Rotary Club. A Rotarian for 22 years, 
he was saluted for initiating and personally 
funding the Dover Rotary Student Loan 
Fund. Since its establishment in 1967 it has 
provided interest-free loans of up to $500 to 
enable students from the club’s area to attend 
college. 
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1930 


Stowell Collins, the husband of IRENE 
HASELSWERDT, died last August. They were 
married in 1939. For many years Mr. Col- 
lins was employed by the Chrysler Corp. 
but he had been retired since 1966. Irene 
continues to reside at 125 Maywood, 
Rochester, MI 48063. 


1928 


WILLIAM DuNCAN ALLEN received the 
honorary D. Mus. Feb. 21 at the honors con- 
vocation of the Graduate Theological Union’s 
Center for Urban-Black Studies. The convo- 
cation was at the Evergreen Baptist Church 


in Oakland, Calif. 


1926 


HARRY ZEKIND has been teaching a course 
at Washington U. in St. Louis this year on 
pension plans of the Certified Employee 
Benefit Specialist Program. The course is 
designed by the Wharton School of Finance 
of the U. of Pennsylvania and the Internation- 
al Foundation of Employee Benefit Plans and 
is offered one evening each week. 


1924 


Davip HEYDENBURK plays organ melodies 
every Sunday at the Alliance Home in 
Carlisle, Pa., where he is now in his sixth 
year of retirement and residence. He is 
among the youngest of some 105 residents 
and looking forward to helping the oldest 
celebrate her 100th birthday next January. 


1923 


The premiere of FRANcIS Pyte’s “Sin- 
fonietta No. 1” was presented Jan. 29 by 
the Fort Dodge (lowa) Symphony Orchestra. 
The symphony had commissioned the com- 
position with the assistance of a grant from 
the Iowa Arts Council. 


1907 


Lyp1iA K. AHOLO, adopted daughter of the 
late Hawaiian Queen Liliuokalani, who at- 
tended the Conservatory in 1903-04, observed 
her 100th birthday Feb. 6 at Maunalani 
Hospital in Honolulu. 


GST Notes 


The doctoral thesis of LYMAN CaDy ‘16 
B.D., “Lu Hsiang-shan, Neo-Confuscian 
Monist Idealist” (Union Theological 
Seminary, 1936), was published last De- 
cember on a grant from the Pacific Cultural 
Foundation. 

In October Paut ‘60 B.D. and YasuKo 
(MoriHarA ’59 B.D., ‘60 S.T.M.) GROSJEANS 
received their Ph.D.’s from Drew. This was 
only the second time in the history of the 
university that doctoral degrees had been 
conferred on a husband and wife at the 
same ceremony. The Grosjeans and sons 
David and James are living at 42 Summit 
Ave., Chatham, NJ 07928. During 1977 Paul 
was interim senior minister at Packanack 
Community Church in Wayne, N.J. 

Dick HERRINGTON ‘61 B.D., his wife 
(Jane Matchett ‘60 A.B.) and children Linda, 
Laura and John have moved to Lakewood, 
Ohio, where he is associate pastor with the 


Christian Church of Ohio. A candidate for 
the D.Min., Dick is involved in family camps 
and state-wide work with youth at the high 
school and post high levels. Address: 
1527 Spring Garden Ave., Lakewood, OH 
44107. 

At age 70 Hiro Hicucui ’52 B.D. has 
started another “do-it-yourself” church 
building project. Ground breaking for the 
Waipuhu United Church of Christ in Aiea, 
Oahu, Hawaii, took place last October. The 
Rev. Mr. Higuchi and his wife, Hisako, have 
helped to build churches in Pearl City and 
Manoa Valley and to renovate buildings in 
Waialua and Lariai. Address: 99-837 Halawa 
Dr., Aiea, Oahu, HI 96701. 

Rev. RopertT W. KAuFFMAN ‘56 B.D. has 
become director of development for the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Children’s Home (UCC) nick- 
named Crossroad. He and his wife (Kathleen 
Ruesink ’56) will maintain their residence 
in Sandusky, Ohio, where she teaches and 
where he had been minister of the First 
Congregational UCC since 1969. He is 
secretary-treasurer of the Sandusky Rotary 
Club and will attend the Rotary International 
Conference in Tokyo in May. 

James H. Ross ’65 B.D. has received the 
Ph.D. from the U. of Northern Colorado. 
He is vice president for student affairs at 
Colorado Northwestern Community College. 


Leonard P. Bennett ‘16 snapped this 
photo when the Oberlin Suncoast Alumni 
Club met for luncheon Jan. 21 at 
Bradford's Coach Inn, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
President Danenberg discussed ‘What Is 


Unique About Oberlin.” With him were 
Mrs. Danenberg (Mary Ann Brezsny ‘48) 
and Bob Jenkins ‘58, associate director 

of development. The Suncoast Club since 
has held an informal spring meeting at the 
home of its president, Elizabeth Lusty ‘47. 
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DON’T BE A “*LYBUNT.”’ 


THE ANNUAL FUND 
NEEDS YOUR GIFT 
WHATEVER ITS SIZE 


Year after year the real foundation of Oberlin’s Annual Fund is the gener- 
osity of loyal Oberlinians who regularly support Annual Fund campaigns. 

In any given year, however, there are almost two thousand alumni who 
can be identified by the acronym “LYBUNT”’ because they contributed to 
Oberlin “‘Last Year But Unfortunately Not This.” 

LYBUNTS are a disappointment at any time. They are especially dis- 
appointing this year because so many “‘new’’ donors contributed to last year’s 
Annual Fund. The purpose of last year’s challenge was to show that thou- 
sands of small gifts are as important to Oberlin as hundreds of large gifts. 

Are you one of those who have not yet sent your gift to Oberlin for this 
year because $10 is no longer worth $110? Then you have missed the point 
of the challenge. Oberlin needs the $20,000 that 2,000 alumni can supply 
through $10 gifts each year just as badly as it needs the $20,000 it can receive 
from 200 alumni through $100 gifts or from 20 members of the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society with $1,000 gifts. 

Please, don’t be a LYBUNT. If you have lost all the envelopes that you 


have received in the mail this year, write a check (payable to Oberlin Col- 
lege) and mail it to 


Oberlin Annual Fund 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


